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Some New Books of Interest 





Cheiro’s Language of the Hand. 


A complete practical work on the science 
of cheirognomy and cheiromancy, contain- 
ing the system, rules and experience of 
Cheiro the Palmist. Forty full-page illus- 
trations and over two hundred engravings, 
lines, mounts and marks. 

Third Edition. Price, $2. 


Drumsticks. 


By Katherine Mary Cheever Meredith 
(Johanna Staats). Zhe Story of a Sinner 
and a Child. 

“* * * That great writer, Johanna 
Staats.”—San Francisco Letter. 

“Bright and full of the most playful 
fancy.” —Detroit Free Press. 

“Queer imaginings and quaint philoso- 
phy.”—New York Recorder. 

‘Humor and pathos, both under excel- 
lent control. * * * Vivid and very clearly 
cut.”—New York Sun. 

“The style is vigorous yet delicate.”— 
Boston Times. 

“The work of an artist—sharp, strong 
and unconventional.”—Portland Oregonian. 

Price in Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. 


When Dreams Come True. 


Astory of emotional life by Edgar Saltus. 
Said to be the best novel he has written. 
In Cloth, 75c. Paper, soc. 


An Idol’s Passion. 


By Irene Osgood. 
Machell, R. B. A. 

An Oriental romance; an idyl in rhyth- 
mic prose in which the author and artist 
have entered fully into the languor, the 
passion and sombre mystery of the Orient. 

The pictures are admirably reproduced 
on fine paper, and mounted on extra heavy 
background in heavy portfolios, elegantly 
stamped and embossed, size 17x21 inches. 
The price is $15.00. 

An edition de luxe, limited to 50 copies, 
each copy consisting of remargue proofs, 
printed on Japanese paper, signed in auto- 
graph by the author herself and by the ar- 
tist, is got up in mat-faced style, and with 
more elaborate adornments, at the price 
of $50.00. 


Illustrated by R. 


Pan-Gnosticism. 


A Suggestion in Philosophy. By Noel 
Winter. 

Being :—The Outlines for a Methodized 
Course of Thought, in which is submitted 
a Proposition transfiguring the present Ul- 
timate Conclusions of Philosophy :—and 
to the effect that Inscrutability is a delu- 
sion; or, in other words, that the condi- 
tions necessary to Absolute Mysteryinvolve 
an Absurdity; that, in fact, theoretically 
speaking, Knowledge is possible for every- 
thing concerning which there is possibility 
of ignorance. Bound in cloth, Price $1 oo. 


Football and Love. 


By Burr W. McIntosh; illustrated by B. 
West Clinedinst; Decorative designs by 
Will Phillip Hooper. A story of the Yale- 
Princeton game of ’94. Read before ‘‘Un- 
cut Leaves,’’ New York, Jan. 20, 1895. 

Price 50c. Beautifully bound in heavy 
Japanese paper, with handsome colored 
design. 


Keely and His Discoveries. 

Aerial Navigation, by Mrs. Bloomfield 
Moore. Price in Cloth, $2.50. 
Fancies Framed in Florentine. 


By Henry Russell Wray. Drawings by 
Vernon Howe Bailey. A series of Pastels. 
Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. 


The Purple Hyacinth. 


A Fairy Story. By Juniata Salsbury. 
Profusely illustrated by Will Phillip Hoop- 
er. Cloth $1.00. 


Women Who Laugh. 


A novel by Ella M. Powell. 
binding. Price 75c. 


The Last Cruise of the [liranda. 


A Record of Arctic Adventure, by Henry 
Collins Walsh. With numerous illustra- 
tions from photographs taken on the trip. 
Cloth. Price $1.00. 


Cloth 


To be obtained at all bookstores, or will be sent by the publishers to any address in the 


U. 8S. A. or England on receipt of price. 





The Transatlantic Publishing Co. 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
26 Henrietta St., Convent Garden, London. 
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TO JEM. 
Goop-BYE ! That word how oft we have 
repeated 
In idleness, without a passing thought 
As to its ancient sense — that deeper hidden 
meaning 
With tenderness, and longing blessing 
fraught. 


Good-bye! May God be ever with thee, 
bless thee, 
Guide thee, console thee, bring thee safe 
again — 
Oh ! such the prayer, that as some unsealed 
fountain 
Rises spontaneous from a heart of pain. 


Good-bye! Though far in distant lands 
thy duty call thee, 
Though far from friends, from home, and 
loving care — 
Oh, may his arm preserve thee in all dan- 
ger, 
His mercy shield, his love protect thee 
there. 


Good-bye! With aching heart, and tones 
that shake and falter, 
And tears that rise, and will not be con- 
trolled — 
And yet with joy, an almost painful sweet- 
ness, 
Full often times that little word is told. 


Good-bye! And we are left in sudden des- 
olation ! 
One pressure of the hand—one look — 
and he is gone. 
A deathly blankness wraps our souls in 
darkness — 
The light of day is fled — we are alone ! 
Queen, 7 & & 


ANOTHER STORY. 


TuHE other night (’twas after dark) 
I sauntered home close by the park — 
The moon shone full in all her glory ; 
I’d just been dining out with Joe — 
He was ‘sent down,’’ because 
know — 
However, that’s another story ! 


you 


We'd had a very festive time, 
Discussing, in a style sublime, 

Wine, songs, and women con amore ! 
Joe always was a trifle wild — 
He ran away, when quite a child, 

With Miss—— Oh! that’s another 
story ! 


To Jem, etc. 








Perhaps I’d better start again ! 
Let’s see, where was I? Oh, Park-lane ! 
(The trees were white with rime and 
hoary.) 
Alas ! ten years ago ’twas there 
I asked Hypatia if she’d care 
To be—— Oh! that’s another story ! 


Well, as I gaily strolled along, 
Chanting a Bacchanalian song 
(Excuse the ‘‘shop’’) rotundo ore— 
That phrase reminds me of a joke 
I made (ev’n now it makes me choke !) = 
Oh, hang it ! that’s another story ! 
A. A; S. 


Tuov and I for many a day, 
Care, have trudged the self-same way. 
Fast companions, I and thou, 
Like the bullock and the plough. 
I could toil, but at my back 
Thou wert coming in the track ; 
All the fruit my labor bare 
To force a furrow for the share. 
Hard fellowship — rough constancy — 
Like one that all too faithfully 
Clings in ill days, yet hath no art 
To put an unction to the heart. 
But coming often speaks alone 
In dull reproach’s numbing tone, 
So Care, as youth and fortune fly, 
As time writes records at the eye, 
More oft, an uninvited guest, 
Thou comest not to be repressed, 
And with the privilege of kin, 
Who lift the latch, and pass within 
Unchecked, the straight way thou dost find 
Into the chambers of the mind. 
E. C. H. 


RAIN VOICES. 


OvER the midnight hills I heard 
The whisper of welcome rain, 

And the dusty jessamine faintly stirr’d, 
And brushed on the open pane. 


And swiftly the chiming showers draw nigh 
And sing on the thirsting eaves, 

And the jessamine utters a fragrant sigh 
That thrills through her whitened leaves. 


To earth’s parched lips the low clouds give 
A far-drawn balm from above ; 

And the jessamine weeps ‘‘I live, I live,” 
And the murmuring shower ‘‘I love.” 
Speaker. CUTHBERT McEvoy. 

















Robert Burns. 


From Belgravia. 
ROBERT BURNS. 

Ir has been said that ‘great men, 
great events, and great epochs, grow as 
we recede from them, and the rate at 
which they advance in the estimation 
of men is in some sort a measure of 
their greatness.”? Burns must be great 
indeed, tried by this standard, for dur- 
ing the time that has elapsed since his 
death, men’s interest in the poet and 
their estimate of his genius have been 
steadily increasing. If the attainment 
of success most insures the sympathy 
of the public, Burns would have won 
but little notice ; for in all save his 
poetry his was a sad and unsatisfactory 
life. 

He was born on the 25th of January, 
1759, about two miles from the town of 
Ayr, in a clay-built cottage, reared by 
his father’s own hands. A few days 
after his birth, a storm blew down the 
gable of the cottage, and the poet and 
his mother were carried in the morning 
to the shelter of a neighbor’s roof, 
under which they remained until their 
own house was repaired. In after 
years he would often say, ‘‘ No wonder 
that one ushered into the world amid 
such a tempest, should be the victim of 
stormy passions.”’ 

His father, William Burness, or 
Burnes, for so he spelt his name, was 
a native of Kincardineshire, where he 
had been brought up on a farm belong- 
ing to the estate of the noble but at- 
tainted house of Keith-Marischal. At 
nineteen he left this place and settled 
in Ayrshire, and at the time when Rob- 
ert was born, he rented some land, 
about seven acres, near the Brig 0’ 
Doon, which he cultivated as a nursery- 
garden. He was a man of stern prin- 
ciples, strong temper, and thoughtful 
piety. His wife was much younger 
than himself, and had a memory stored 
with old ballads, songs, and traditions, 
which she told or sang to amuse her 
children. 

Three places will always be known 
as the successive homes of Burns; 
these were Mount Oliphant, Lochlea, 
and Mossgiel. Robert was in his sev- 


enteenth year when his father left 
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Mount Qiliphant, and all the years the 
family spent there were one long, sore 
battle with untoward circumstances, 
ending in defeat. Yet education was 
not neglected, for Robert and _ his 
brother Gilbert were taught by a young 
man named Murdoch, who was paid-a 
small salary by Burness and four of his 
neighbors to instruct their children. 
At that time Murdoch would have pre- 
dicted that if either of the two boys 
ever became a great poet, Gilbert 
would be the one. ‘‘ His were the 
mirth and liveliness,” he says, ‘‘ while 
Robert’s countenance generally wore a 
grave and thoughtful look.”? Robert’s 
voice was especially untunable, and his 
ear so dull, that it was with difficulty 
he could distinguish one note from an- 
other. Yet this was he who was to 
become the greatest song-writer that 
Scotland — perhaps the world — has 
known. When Murdoch’s duties were 
over for the day, the father undertook 
the education of his children, and car- 
ried it on at night. The readings of 
the household were wide and various. 
Some one entering the house at meal- 
time found the whole family seated, 
each with a spoon in one hand and a 
book in the other. Above all, they 
had a collection of songs, of which 
Burns says, ‘‘ This was my vade me- 
cum. I pored over them driving my 
cart or walking to labor, song by song, 
verse by verse ; carefully noting the 
true, tender, or sublime, from affecta- 
tion and fustian. I am convinced I 
owe to this practice much of my critic- 
craft, such as it is.” The books which 
fed his young intellect were devoured 
only during intervals snatched from 
toil. That toil was no doubt excessive, 
and this early over-strain showed itself 
soon in the stoop of his shoulders, in 
nervous disorder about the heart, and 
in frequent fits of despondency. 

In 1777, William Burness removed 
from Mount Oliphant to Lochlea, an 
upland, undulating farm, on the river 
Ayr. This was the home of Burns and 
his family from his eighteenth till his 
twenty-fifth year. For a time their 
life was more comfortable than before, 
probably because several of the chil- 
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dren were able to assist their parents 
in farm labor. Here the poet wrote 
‘*The Death and Dying Words of Poor 
Mailie,’’ “‘ My Nannie, O,’’ and one or 
two more of his most popular songs. 
It was at Lochlea that Burns first fol- 
lowed the promptings of his social 
instincts, and he resolved to attend a 
dancing-school, that he might there 
meet companions of either sex, and 
give his rustic manners ‘*a brush,’’ as 
he called it. The next year he went to 
learn mensuration and surveying from 
the schoolmaster of Kirkoswald, and 
there he was introduced to smugglers 
and adventurers, in whose society he 
visited scenes of what he describes as 
‘swaggering riot” and ‘‘ roaring dissi- 
pation.”’ 

From this time for several years to 
come, love-making was the chief 
amusement, or rather, the most serious 
business of Robert Burns. There was 
not a comely girl in Tarbolton on 
whom he did not compose a song, and 
then he made one which included all. 
‘¢ When he was thus inly moved,”’ says 
his brother Gilbert, “‘ the agitations of 
his mind and. body exceeded anything 
of the kind I ever knew in real life. 
He had always a particular jealously of 
people who were richer than himself, 
or had more consequence. His love 
was, therefore, rarely settled on per- 
sons of this description.” 

But these first three or four years at 
Lochlea, if not free from peril, were 
still with the poet times of innocence, 
and “ his conduct was governed by the 
strictest rules of virtue and modesty, 
from which he never deviated till he 
reached his twenty-third year.”? At 
last he set his affections on a young 
woman named Ellison Begbie, the 
daughter of a small farmer, and asked 
her to be his wife ; but he could not 
prevail on her to marry him, and this 
disappointment had a malign influence 
over the poet. Long afterwards, when 
he had seen much of the world, Burns 
spoke of this girl as, of all those on 
whom he ever fixed his fickle affec- 
tions, the one most likely to have made 
a pleasant partner for life. It was to 
her he addressed the pure and beauti- 
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ful love-lyric ‘* Mary Morison,” and in 
these lines the lyric genius of Burns 
was for the first time undeniably re- 
vealed :— 


Yestreen, when to the trembling string, 
The dance gaed thro’ the lighted ha’, 
To thee my fancy took its wing, 
I sat, but neither heard nor saw ; 
Tho’ this was fair, and that was braw, 
And yon the toast of a’ the town, 
I sigh’d, and said, amang them a’, 
‘* Ye are nae Mary Morison.”’ 


Oh, Mary, canst thou wreck his peace, 
Wha for thy sake wad gladly die ? 
Or canst thou break that heart of his, 

Whase only faut is loving thee ? 
If love for love thou wilt na gie, 

At least be pity to me shown ; 
A thought ungentle canna be 

The thought o’ Mary Morison. 


Irvine was at this time a centre of the 
flax-dressing art, and as Robert and 
his brother raised flax on their farm, 
they hoped that if they could dress, as 
well as grow flax, they might double 
their profits. Burns started for Irvine 
at midsummer, 1781, but unfortunately 
there “* he contracted acquaintances of 
a freer manner of thinking and living 
than he had been used to, whose so- 
ciety prepared him for over-leaping the 
bounds of rigid virtue which had 
hitherto restrained him.’”’ The migra- 
tion to Irvine was the descent to Aver- 
nus, from which he never afterwards, 
in the actual conduct of life, however 


often in his hours of inspiration, 
escaped to breathe again the pure 
upper air. 


Burns was robbed by his partner, his 
flax-dressing shop was burned to the 
ground during the carousal of a New 
Year’s morning, and he returned, poor 
and broken down by misfortune, to 
find his father lying on his death-bed. 
Consumption had set in, and as the old 
man’s last hour arrived, he said that 
there was one of his children of whose 
future he could not think without fear. 
Robert, who was in the room, came up 
to his bedside and asked, ‘ Oh, father, 
is it me you mean?” The old man 
said it was. Robert turned to the win- 
dow, with tears streaming down his 
cheeks, and his bosom swelling, from 
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the restraint he put on himself, almost 
to bursting. The father had early per- 
ceived his son’s extraordinary talents, 
but he also noted the strong passions, 
with the weak will, which might drive 
him on the quicksands of life. 

Towards the close of 1783, Robert 
and his brother took the small farm of 
Mossgiel. Thither they conveyed their 
widowed mother, and their younger 
brothers and sisters. Burns made a 
resolution to be prudent, industrious, 
and thrifty. In his own words, ‘I 
read farming books, I calculated crops, 
I attended markets, and, in short, in 
spite of the devil, the world, and the 
flesh, I should have been a wise man ; 
but the first year, from unfortunately 
buying bad seed, the second from a 
late harvest, we lost half our crops. 
This overset all my wisdom, and I re- 
turned like the dog to his vomit, and 
the sow that was washed, to her wal- 
lowing in the mire.’? Burns was in 
his twenty-sixth year when he went to 
live at Mossgiel, and he remained there 
for four years. ‘“ Three things those 
years, and that bare moorland farm 
witnessed, — the wreck of his hopes as 
a farmer, the revelation of his genius 
as a poet, and the frailty of his char- 
acter as a man.”’ His “liberal opin- 
ions’? became so pronounced that he 
was compelled to undergo public pen- 
ance by the parish minister, who 
merely carried out the rules which his 
Church enjoined. The bitter feelings 
which this exposure engendered in his 
mind, launched Burns into the troubled 
sea of religious controversy that was 
at that time raging around him, and he 
wrote many clever satires against the 
upholders of the strict Church disci- 
pline which condemned his conduct ; 
among the most remarkable of these 
sallies of his wit and sarcasm were 
“The Twa Herds, or The Holy Tul- 
zie,” written on a quarrel between two 
clergymen. Then followed in quick 
succession, ‘‘ Holy Willie’s Prayer,’’ 
“The Ordination,’’ and “The Holy 
Fair.” 

Burns now seems to have awakened 
to the conviction that his destiny was 
to become a poet; and he forthwith 
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set himself, with more resolution than 
he ever showed before or after, to ful- 
fil that mission. Hitherto he had com- 
plained that his life had been without 
an aim; now he determined that it 
should be so no longer. “The hope 
began to gladden him that he might 
take his place among the bards of 
Scotland, who, themselves mostly un- 
known, have created that atmosphere 
of minstrelsy which envelops and 
glorifies their native country.” It was 
about his twenty-fifth year when Rob- 
ert Burns first conceived the hope that 
he might become a national poet, and 
in less than two years he had amply 
fulfilled his aspirations. From _ the 
autumn of 1784, till May, 1786, the 
fountains of poesy were unsealed, and 
flowed forth in a continuous stream. 
It was at this time that he wrote the 
general satire ‘‘ Death and Dr. Horn- 
book,”? and many of those descriptive 
poems, in which he so cleverly delin- 
eated the habits of the Scottish peas- 
antry. 

The garret, in which all his poems 
of this period were written, is thus 
described by Chambers: “ The farm- 
house of Mossgiel which still exists 
almost unchanged since the days of the 
poet, is very small, consisting of only 
two rooms, a but and a ben, as they 
are called in Scotland. Over these, 
reached by a trap-stair, is a small gar- 
ret, in which Robert and his brother 
used to sleep. Thither, when he had 
returned from his day’s work, the poet 
used to retire, and seat himself at a 
small deal table, lighted by a narrow 
sky-light in the roof, to transcribe the 
verses which he had composed in the 
fieids. His favorite time for composi- 
tion was at the plough. Long years 
afterwards, his sister, Mrs. Begg, used 
to tell how, when her brother had gone 
forth again to field-work, she would 
steal up to the garret, and search the 
drawer of the deal table for the verses 
which Robert had newly transcribed.”’ 

A nature like the poet’s required 
some vent for itself, some excitement 
to relieve the pressure of dull farm 
drudgery, and in poetry Burns found 
his noblest and purest emotions expend 
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themselves. But he was also given to 
two other more hazardous forms of 
pleasure, viz., conviviality and love- 
making. In the latter of these pur- 
suits, while at Mossgiel, his brother 
says he indulged little, if at all; and 
this seems proved by the assertion that 
Robert’s private expenditure never 
exceeded seven poundsa year. When 
he had dressed himself on this, and 
procured his other necessaries, the 
margin that remained for drinking must 
have been small indeed. 

When Burns forsook the paths of in- 
nocence, there is nothing in any of his 
love affairs which is not best forgotten. 
But there are two incidents, so inti- 
mately bound up in his life’s history, 
that they cannot be passed over. 
Among the belles of the neighboring 
village was Jean Armour, the daughter 
of a respectable master mason, and she 
held the foremost place in the affec- 
tions of the poet. In 1786, asecret and 
irregular marriage was effected be- 
tween them, but her father was indig- 
nant that she should have married so 
wild and worthless a man as Burns. 
He compelled her to part from him, 
and to destroy the document which 
vouched for their union. Burns was 
driven almost to the verge of insanity 
by this proceeding. Armour let loose 
all the terrors of the law against him, 
and he had to lie concealed for a while. 
He then resolved to emigrate to the 
West Indies, and become a slave-driver. 
While all these things were passing, 
Jean Armour became the mother of 
twin children. 

Yet, almost at the very time when 
Burns was half distracted by Jean’s 
desertion of him, and while he was 
writing his broken-hearted ‘“‘ Lament ”’ 
over her conduct, there occurred the 
episode of Mary Campbell. ‘This 
sincere-hearted girl from Argyllshire 
was,’’ Lockhart says, ‘‘the object of 
by far the deepest passion that Burns 
ever knew. They met in a sequestered 
spot by the banks of the river Ayr, one 
Sunday in May, 1786, to spend one day 
of parting love; they stood one on 
either side of a small brook, laved their 
hands in the stream, and holding a 
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Bible between them, vowed eternal 
fidelity to each other. They then 
parted, never again to meet. In Octo- 
ber of the same year Mary came from 
Argyllshire, as far as Greenock, in the 
hope of meeting Burns, but she was 
there seized with a malignant fever 
which soon laid her in an early grave.” 
The Bible, in two volumes, which 
Burns gave Mary on that parting day, 
bears this inscription in the first vol- 
ume, written in Burns’s hand, “* And 
ye shall not swear by My Name falsely, 
I am the Lord.” And in the second 
volume, ‘* Thou shalt not forswear thy- 
self, but shalt perform unto the Lord 
thine oath.’? Though Burns wrote 
several poems about Highland Mary, 
which afterwards appeared in print, he 
never mentioned her name to any of 
his family, but there is reason to sup- 
pose that he was visited by remorse for 
his conduct towards her, and that he 
expressed it in his lyric to ‘* Mary in 
Heaven,”’ written three years after- 
wards, 

In April, 1786, the publication of 
Burns’s poems was agreed upon, and 
his friends arranged to subscribe a sum 
of money for that purpose. It was 
hoped that he would realize a sufficient 
amount by the sale of the copies to take 
him to the West Indies. He wrote at 
this time, ‘*The Mountain Daisy,’ 
‘“*The Lament,’ the odes ‘*To De- 
spondency,” and “To Ruin.’? And 
yet so various were his moods, so ver- 
satile his powers, that it was during 
this same interval that he composed 
in a very different vein, ‘““The Twa 
Dogs,” and his satire of “The Holy 
Fair.’? The fame of his poems spread 
like wild-fire throughout Ayrshire, and 
the parts adjacent, and the edition was 
sold off in about two months. When 
all expenses were paid, Burns received 
about twenty pounds as his share of 
the profits. He took a steerage pas- 
sage in a vessel bound for the West 
Indies, but his poems were finding a 
response in minds superior to any 
which he had hitherto known, and 
many persons of every rank were anx- 
ious to become acquainted with the 
wonderful Ayrshire ploughman, for it 
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was by that name he now began to be 
known, just as in the next generation 
another poet of as humble birth was 
spoken of as the Ettrick Shepherd. 

The first persons of a higher order 
who sought the acquaintanceship of 
Burns were Dugald Stewart, and Mrs. 
Dunlop of Dunlop. The former of 
these two was the celebrated metaphy- 
sician, one of the chief ornaments of 
the Edinburgh University at the close 
of last century. The latter continued 
the constant friend of Burns and his 
family while she lived, and nearly the 
last use he made of his pen was writing 
a short letter to this lady a few days 
before his death. ‘*Old and young, 
high and low, grave and gay, learned 
or ignorant, were all alike delighted, 
agitated, and transported by the vol- 
ume which Burns published. Plough- 
boys and maidservants would gladly 
bestow the wages they earned so 
hardly, and which they wanted to pur- 
chase necessary clothing, if they might 
procure the works of the poet.’’ 

Burns now gave up the thought of 
going to the West Indies, and deter- 
mined to set his face towards the Scot- 
tish capital, and try his fortune there ; 
hoping that in new excitement he 
might obtain renown, and escape from 
the demons of despair and remorse 
which had been for many months tug- 
ging at his heart-strings. His journey 
from Mossgiel to Edinburgh was a 
triumphant progress. He rode on a 
pony, lent him by a friend, and as the 
journey took two days, his resting- 
place the first night was at the 
farmhouse of Covington Mains, in La- 
narkshire, hard by the Clyde. All the 
farmers in the parish had read the 
poet’s verses, and were anxious to see 
him. They were all asked to meet 
him at a late dinner, and the signal of 
his arrival was to be a white sheet at- 
tached to a pitchfork, and put on the 
top of a corn-stack in the barn-yard. 
When Burns came in view, the white 
flag was hoisted, and all the farmers 
were seen running from their houses, 
and converging to the point of meet- 
ing. A night of excitement and con- 
viviality followed, and on the following 
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morning he breakfasted with a large 
party at the next farmhouse, tenanted 
by James Stodart; took lunch with 
some friends at the bank in Carnwith, 
and rode into Edinburgh that evening 
on the pony, which he returned to its 
owner, a few days afterwards, by John 
Samson, the brother of the immortal 
Tam. This is but a sample of the kind 
of receptions which were henceforth 
to await Burns wherever his coming 
was known. If such rejoicings were 
pleasing to his ambition, they must 
have been detrimental to his bodily and 
his mental well-being. 

Burns reached Edinburgh on the 
28th of November, 1786. The one 
man of note there with whom he had 
any acquaintance, was Professor Du- 
gald Stewart, whom we have already 
mentioned. But it was not to him, or 
to any one of his reputation, that he 
first turned. During the whole of this 
winter, he lived with an old Mauchline 
friend, who was humbly lodged in 
Baxter’s Close, Lawmarket. He 
shared with this poor lad his single 
room and bed, for which they paid 
three shillings a week. It was from 
this lodging that the poet emerged, a 
little while afterwards, to go forth into 
the best society of the Scottish capital, 
and thither, after the brief hospitalities 
he received, he had to return. 

But though Burns, for the first few 
days after his arrival in Edinburgh, 
wandered about companionless, he was 
not long left unbefriended. Mr. Dal- 
rymple, of Orangefield, an Ayrshire 
county gentleman, introduced him to 
his relative, the Earl of Glencairn, 
who, as long as he lived, remained the 
poet’s friend. But the fame of Burns 
soon spread, and within a month he 
had been welcomed at the houses of all 
the celebrities in the city. Lord Mon- 
boddo, Robertson, the historian, Dr. 
Hugh Blair, Dugald Stewart, Dr. Adam 
Ferguson, the ‘“* Man of Feeling,” and 
many others. On the whole, the na- 
tive good sense of the poet carried him 
well through this ordeal. As Mr. 
Lockhart has observed, ‘‘he showed, 
in the whole strain of his bearing, his 
belief that in the society of the most 
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eminent men of his nation he was 
where he was entitled to be, hardly 
deigning to flatter them by exhibiting a 
symptom of being flattered.” All who 
heard him were astonished by his won- 
derful powers of conversation ; these 
impressed them, they said, even more 
than the genius shown iu his finest 
poems. 

Mr. Walker says: “I was not much 
struck by his first appearance. His 
person, though strong and well-built, 
and much superior to what might be 
expected in a ploughman, appeared to 
be only of the middle size, but was 
rather above it. His motions were 
firm and decided, and though without 
grace, were at the same time so free 
from clownish constraint as to show 
that he had not always been confined 
to the society of his profession. His 
countenance was not of that elegant 
cast which is most frequent among the 
upper ranks, but it was manly and in- 
telligent, and marked by a thoughtful 
gravity which shaded at times into 
sternness. In his large, dark eyes the 
most striking index of his genius re- 
sided. They were full of mind... 
He was plainly but properly dressed, 
in a style midway between the holiday 
costume of a farmer, and that of the 
company with which he now asso- 
ciated. His black hair, without pow- 
der, at a time when it was generally 
worn, was tied behind, and spread 
upon his forehead. Had I met him 
near a seaport, I should have thought 
him to be the master of a merchant 
vessel.” 

Dugald Stewart says: ‘“‘ Burns was 
passionately fond of the beauties of 
nature. The idea which his conversa- 
tion conveyed of the powers of his 
mind exceeded, if possible, that which 
is suggested by his writings, and his 
predilection for poetry was rather the 
result of his own enthusiastic and 
impassioned temper, than of a genius 
exclusively adapted to that species of 
composition. The remarks he made 
upon the characters of men were 
shrewd and pointed, though frequently 
inclining too much to sarcasm, while 
his praise of those he loved was some- 
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times indiscriminate and extravagant. 
His wit was ready, and always im- 
pressed with the marks of a vigorous 
understanding ; but, to my taste, not 
often pleasing or happy.” 

Dugald Stewart, in his cautious way, 
hints that Burns did not always keep 
to the learned circles which had wel- 
comed him, but sometimes indulged in 
** not very select society.’’? Tavern life 
was then in Edinburgh, as elsewhere, 
more or less habitual in all classes. At 
these meetings all restraint was cast to 
the winds, and the mirth drove fast and 
furious. With open arms the clubs 
welcomed the poet to their festivities ; 
each man proud to think that he was 
carousing with Robbie Burns. The 
poet, it is said, gave way to all his 
impulses, mimicking his superiors in 
position, who, he fancied, looked coldly 
upon him, paying them off by making 
them the butt of his raillery, letting 
loose all his varied powers of wit, hu- 
mor, and satire, and throwing off, from 
time to time, snatches of licentious 
song, to be picked up by eager listen- 
ers. 

By the 21st of April, 1787, the osten- 
sible object for which Burns had come 
to Edinburgh was attained, and the 
second edition of his poems appeared 
in a handsome octavo volume. It was 
published by subscription, and in the 
list of the subscribers appeared the 
names of many of the chief men in 
Scotland. Nothing equal to the pa- 
tronage that Burns at this time met 
with had ever been seen since the days 
of Pope’s Iliad. The proceeds from 
this volume ultimately made him the 
possessor of about £500, quite a little 
fortune for one who, as he himself con- 
fesses, had never before had £10 he 
could call his own. But unfortunately, 
the money was not paid down to him 
without delay, and the poet was kept 
waiting for many months for the settle- 
ment of his claims—months during 
which he could not for want of cash 
turn to any fixed employment, and 
which were, therefore, spent by him 
unprofitably enough. 

During the summer and autumn of 


1787, Burns made several tours to vari- 
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ous districts of Scotland, famous either 
for scenery or song, but it is note- 
worthy that the scenes he visited called 
forth no poetry, save here and there an 
allusion that occurred in some of his 
later songs. He visited his family at 
Mossgiel, and it is said that his mother 
met. him at the door of the small farm- 
house, with this only salutation, ‘O, 
Robbie !’’ She had the true Scottish 
reticence or reserve, but though words 
were not ‘*mony feck,” her feelings 
were strong. Burns had left home, to 
quote the words of Lockhart, *‘ com- 
paratively unknown, his tenderest feel- 
ings torn and wounded by the behavior 
of the Armours, and so miserably poor 
that he had been for some weeks 
obliged to skulk from the sheriff’s offi- 
cer to avoid the payment of a paltry 
debt. He returned, his poetical fame 
established, the whole country ringing 
with his praise, from a capital in which 
he was known to have formed the won- 
der and delight of the polite and 
learned ; if not rich, yet with more 
money already than any of his kindred 
had ever hoped to see him possess, and 
with prospects of future patronage and 
permanent elevation in the scale of so- 
ciety, which might have dazzled stead- 
ier eyes than those of maternal and 
fraternal affection.”’ 

Mrs. Begg, his youngest sister, told 
Chambers ‘‘that her brother went to 
Glasgow, and from thence sent home a 
present to his mother and three sisters, 
namely, a quantity of mode silk, enough 
to make a bonnet and a cloak to each, 
and a gown besides to his mother and 
youngest sister.”’ 

The thing that stirred his pride and 
scorn was the servility with which he 
was now received by his ‘ plebeian 
brethren” in the neighborhood, and 
chief among these by the Armours, 
who had formerly eyed him with looks 
askance. He writes ;: “‘ If anything had 
been wanting to disgust me completely 
with Armour’s family, their mean, ser- 
vile compliance would have done it ;” 
and it was this disgust that prompted 
him to furnish himself with a pocket 
copy of Milton, to study the character 
of Satan. This fierce indiguation was 
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only towards the family ; his feeling 
for *“*bonny Jean’’ was far other. 
Having accidentally met her, his old 
affection revived, and they were soon 
as intimate as of old. 

After a short time spent at Mossgiel, 
he returned to Edinburgh. There he 
encountered law troubles, which he 
speedily got rid of, and on August 25th 
set out on along tour to the northern 
Highlands. Among the pleasantest in- 
cidents of this tour was the visit to 
Blair Castle, and his reception by the 
Duchess of Athole. The two days 
he spent there he declared were among 
the happiest of his life. An intelligent 
boy, who was guide to Burns and his 
travelling companion, Nicol, from Cul- 
len to Duff House, gave long after- 
wards his remembrances of that day. 
Among these this occurs. The boy 
was asked by Nicol if he had read 
Burns’s poems, and which of them he 
liked best. The boy replied, “I was 
much entertained by ‘The Twa Dogs,’ 
and ‘ Death and Dr. Hornbook,’ but I 
like best ‘ The Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ 
although it made me greet when my 
father had me to read it to my mother. 
Burns, with a sudden start, looked at 
my face intently, and patting my 
shoulder, said, ‘ Well, my callant, I 
don’t wonder at your greeting at read- 
ing the poem, it made me greet more 
than once when I was writing it at my 
father’s fireside |!’ ”’ 

The genius of Burns was not shown 
in depicting scenery alone, and for its 
own sake. All his really inspired de- 
scriptions of it occur as adjuncts to 
human incident or feeling, slips of 
landscape let in as a_ background. 
Again, Burns was never at his best 
when calied upon to write for occasions 
—so when taken to see much-talked- 
of scenes, and expected to express 
poetic raptures over them, he did not 
respond to the call. ‘He disliked,’’ 
we are told, ‘to be tutored in matters 
of taste, and could not endure that one 
should run shouting before him, when- 
ever any fine object came in sight.” 
On one occasion of this kind a lady at 
the poet’s side said, ‘* Burns, have you 
nothing to say of this?” ‘ Nothing, 
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madam,” he replied, glancing at the 
leader of the party, “‘ for an ass is bray- 
ing over it!” 

Burns, when writing in English was 
seldom more than third-rate; he 
seemed to unclothe himself of his full 
strength. But, on the other hand, 
when he used his own Scottish dialect 
he was unapproached. There is but 
one purely English poem of his which 
at all merits distinction — the lines to 
‘** Mary in Heaven.” 

Though Burns’s tours among the in- 
teresting districts of his native country 
are disappointing in their direct poetic 
fruits, yet, in another way, he turned 
them to good account. He had by that 
time begun to devote himself entirely 
to the cultivation of Scottish song. 
This was greatly encouraged by the 
appearance of ‘‘ Johnson’s Museum,”’ 
a publication in which an engraver of 
that name living in Edinburgh had 
undertaken to make a thorough col- 
lection of all the best of the old Scot- 
tish songs, accompanying them with 
the best airs, and to add to these any 
new songs of merit which he could 
lay hands on. Burns had supplied 
him with four songs for the first volume 
of “*The Museum,” and the second 
volume was now in progress; and 
henceforth the entire productive faculty 
of Burns was engrossed by this publi- 
cation and one other of the same kind. 
He employed his Highland tour in 
hearing all he could that had any bear- 
ing on his own absorbing pursuit, and 
in collecting materials that might pro- 
mote it. With this view, when on his 
way from Taymouth to Blair, he had 
turned aside to visit the famous fiddler 
and composer of Scottish tunes, Neil 
Gow, at his house, which is still pointed 
out, at Tuver, on the Braan water. 
As the poet passed through Perth he 
secured an introduction to the family 
of Belches of Invermay, that on cross- 
ing the river Earn on his southward 
journey, he might be able to see the 
little valley, running down from the 
Ochils to the Earn, which has been 
consecrated by the old and well-known 
song, “The Birds of Invermay.” 
Among other visits Burns made while 
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on this tour, was one to Mrs. Bruce, an 
old Scottish dame of ninety, who lived 
in the ancient tower of Clackmannan. 
She was a lineal descendant of the 
family of King Robert Bruce, and 
cherished the strongest attachment to 
that race which gave the throne of 
Scotland its brightest ornament. She 
was in possession of the helmet and 
two-handed sword of her great ances- 
tor, with which she bestowed on her 
visitor the honor of knighthood, re- 
marking, that she had a better right to 
confer the title than some people. An- 
other sentiment she pleased Burns by 
expressing in the toast she gave after 
dinner, ** Hooi Uncos,”’ that is, ‘*‘ Away 
strangers,’’? a word used by shepherds 
when they bid their collies drive away 
strange sheep. Who the strangers 
were may easily be guessed. 

Burns returned to Edinburgh in the 
latter part of October, 1787, and there 
spent five months in a way which to any 
man, much more to such a one as he, 
could give small satisfaction. He had 
no money to enter on the contemplated 
farm, or any other regular way of life. 
Probably he hoped that something 
might yet be done for him by the great 
and powerful, and that a helping hand 
would be held out to lift him from 
poverty and obscurity. But he was 
doomed to disappointment. We hear 
no more this winter of his meetings 
with literary professors, able advocates 
and judges, or fashionable women. He 
passed most of his time with jovial 
companions, and amused himself with 
various flirtations. Two young ladies 
he especially distinguished by his at- 
tentions ; their names were Margaret 
Chalmers and Charlotte Hamilton ; he 
corresponded with them both, and ad- 
dressed songs of affection, if not of 
love, now to one, now to the other. 
Though they admitted him to their 
friendship, neither of them encouraged 
his advances. They were better “ ad- 
vised than to do so.”? Perchance they 
knew too much of his past history and 
his character to think of him as a hus- 
band. 

Just about this time Burns met with 
an accident through the upsetting of 
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a hackney coach by a drunken driver. 
The fall left him with a bruised limb, 
which confined him to his room from 
the 7th of December till the middle of 
February, 1787. During these weeks 
he suffered greatly from low spirits, and 
the letters which he then wrote show 
his discontent with himself and with 
the world, and contain some of the 
gloomiest bursts of despondency which 
he ever gave vent to, either in prose or 
verse. 

While he was suffering from these 
miserable feelings he made the ac- 
quaintance of Mrs. M’Lehose, and a 
violent attachment on both sides was 
the consequence. This lady had been 
deserted by her husband, who had 
gone to the West Indies, leaving her in 
poverty and obscurity to bring up two 
young boys as best she might. She 
was ‘‘of a somewhat voluptuous style 
of beauty, of lively and easy manners, 
of a poetical fabric of mind, with some 
wit, and not too high a degree of re- 
finement or delicacy — exactly the kind 
of woman to fascinate Burns.”’ 

For several months he visited her 
unremittingly, and entered into a cor- 
respondence with her, in which he ad- 
dressed her as Clarinda, while calling 
himself Sylvander. These letters have 
been published separately and are well 
known. One could wish for the poet’s 
sake they had never been preserved. 
Lockhart says: ‘* Blended with a pro- 
fusion of forced compliments and un- 
real raptures, there are expressions in 
Burns’s letters which one cannot but 
believe that he meant in earnest, at the 
moment he wrote them. Clarinda, it 
would seem, must have regarded Burns 
as a man wholly disengaged, and have 
looked forward to the possible removal 
of Mr. M’Lehose, and with him of the 
obstacle to a union with Burns. How 
far he may have really shared the same 
hope it is impossible to say. We only 
know that he used again and again lan- 
guage of deepest devotion, vowing to 
love Clarinda to death, through death, 
and forever!” 

While this correspondence was going 
on, Burns received the news that Jean 
Armour had been turned out of doors 
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by her father, the consequences of her 
renewed intimacy with the poet having 
become apparent. Burns provided a 
shelter for her under the roof of a 
friend ; but fora time does not appear 
to have intended doing more than this. 
Whether he regarded the original pri- 
vate marriage as entirely dissolved, and 
looked upon himself as an unmarried 
man, is not very clear. Anyhow, he 
and Clarinda, who knew all that had 
passed with regard to Jean Armour, 
seem to have thought that enough had 
been done for the seemingly discarded 
Mauchline damsel, and to have carried 
on their correspondence as rapturously 
as ever for fully another six weeks, 
until the 21st of March, 1788. On that 
day Sylvander wrote to Clarinda a final 
letter, pledging himself to everlasting 
love, and following it by a copy of 
poems, beginning : — 


Fair empress of the poet’s soul, 


presenting her with a pair of wine- 
glasses as a parting gift. 

On the 24th of March he said fare- 
well to Edinburgh, and never returned 
to it for more than a day’s visit. Be- 
fore leaving town, however, he had 
arranged three pieces of business, all 
bearing closely on his future life. 
First, he had secured an appointment 
in the Excise, through the kindness of 
‘*¢ Lang Sandy Wood,” the surgeon who 
attended him when laid up with a 
bruised limb; next, he had concluded 
a bargain with Mr. Miller, of Dalswin- 
ton, to lease his farm of Ellisland, and 
lastly, he had obtained a business set- 
tlement with Creech regarding the 
second edition of his poems. Dr. 
Chalmers estimates the profits that ac- 
crued to Burns from this transaction to 
be as nearly as possible £500. Of this 
sum Burns gave £180 to his brother 
Gilbert, who was now in pecuniary 
trouble. ‘I give myself no airs on 
this,’’ he writes, ‘“‘ for it was mere self- 
ishness on my part; I was conscious 
that the wrong scale of the balance 
was pretty heavily charged, and I 
thought that throwing a litile filial and 
fraternal affection into the scale in my 
favor, might help to smooth matters at 
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the grand reckoning.”” This money 
was understood by the family to be the 
provision due from Burns on behalf of 
his mother, the support of whom he 
was, now that he was setting up for 
himself, about to throw on his younger 
brother. Chambers seems to reckon 
that as another £120 must have been 
spent by the poet on his tours, his acci- 
dent, and his sojourn in Edinburgh, he 
could not have had more than £200 
with which to set up at Ellisland. 

On leaving Edinburgh and returning 
to Ayrshire, he married Jean Armour, 
and forthwith acknowledged her in let- 
ters as his wife. Burns thus writes on 
this subject to Miss Chalmers: *I 
have married my Jean. I had a long 
and much-loved fellow-creature’s hap- 
piness or misery in my determination, 
and I durst not trifle with so important 
a deposit, nor have I any cause to re- 
pent it. If I have not got polite tittle- 
tattle, modish manners, and fashionable 
dress, Iam not sickened with the mul- 
tiform curse of boarding-school affecta- 
tion; and I have got the handsomest 
figure, the sweetest temper, the sound- 
est constitution, and the kindest heart 
in the country.”’ To Mrs. Dunlop, one 
of his most trusted correspondents, he 
spoke out his real heart, and says: 
**You are right that a bachelor state 
would have insured me more friends ; 
but, from a cause you will easily guess, 
conscous peace in the enjoyment of my 
own mind, and unmistrusting confi- 
dence in approaching my God, would 
seldom have been of the number. I 
found a once much-loved, and still 
much-loved, female, literally and truly 
cast out to the mercy of the naked ele- 
ments ; but I enabled her to purchase a 
shelter—there is no sporting with a 
fellow-creature’s happiness or misery. 
The most placid good nature and sweet- 
ness of disposition; a warm heart, 
gratefully devoted with all its powers 
to love me; vigorous health and 
sprightly cheerfulness, set off to the 
best advantage by a more than com- 
monly handsome figure ; these, I think, 
in a woman may make a good wife ; 
though she should never have read a 
page but the Scriptures of the Old and 
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New Testament, nor have danced in a 
brighter assembly than a penny-pay 
wedding.”’ 

Many opinions have been expressed 
on this turning-point of Burns’s life. 
Some have praised him for it as if he 
had done a heroic thing in voluntarily 
sacrificing himself, when he might have 
had the opportunity to make a much 
better marriage. But all such praise is 
wasted. It was not legally open to him 
to form any other marriage. Lockhart 
is right when he says that, ‘had he 
hesitated to make her his wife, whom 
he loved, and who was the mother of 
his children, he must have sunk into 
the callousness of a ruffian.’”’ Great 
disparity of condition in marriage sel- 
dom answers. If Burns had married a 
refined and accomplished woman, it is 
easy to see what misery would have 
been theirs. Jean proved to be all, and 
more than all, his fancy pictured her. 
During the eight years of her married 
life she did her part as a wife and 
mother with the most loving and patient 
fidelity, and bore the trials which her 
husband’s irregular habits entailed on 
her, with the utmost long-suffering. 
And {after his death, during her long 
widowhood, she revered his memory, 
and did her utmost to maintain the 
honor of his name. 

After his marriage, Burns bid fare- 
well to Edinburgh, and to all the hopes 
that had been raised in his mind during 
his sojourn there. There can be but 
little doubt that his feelings were those 
of bitter disappointment. There had 
been a marked difference between the 
welcome he received during his first 
and second winters there. Allan Cun- 
ningham says: ‘On his first appear- 
ance, the doors of the nobility opened 
spontaneously ‘ on golden hinges turn- 
ing,’ and he ate spiced meats and drank 
rare wines, interchanging nods and 
smiles with high dukes and mighty 
earls. A colder reception awaited his 
second coming. The doors of lords and 
ladies opened with a tardy courtesy ; 
he was received with a cold and meas- 
ured stateliness, was seldom requested 
to stop, seldomer to repeat his visit ; 
and one of his companions used to re- 
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late with what indignant feeling the 
poet recounted his fruitless calls, and 
his uncordial receptions in the good 
town of Edinburgh. ... He went to 
Edinburgh strong in the belief that 
genius such as his would raise him in 
society; he returned not without a 
sourness of spirit, and a bitterness of 
feeling.”’ 

It was into woman’s sympathetic ear 
that he poured out his troubles. Some 
time after settling at Ellisland he thus 
writes to Mrs. Dunlop. ‘When I 
skulk into a corner lest the rattling 
equipage of some gaping blockhead 
should mangle me in the mire, I am 
tempted to exclaim, ‘ What merits has 
he had, or what demerit have I had, in 
some previous state of existence, that 
he is ushered into this state of being 
with the sceptre of rule and the keys of 
riches in his puny fist, and I am kicked 
into the world, the sport of folly, or the 
victim of pride? . . . Often as I have 
glided with humble stealth through the 
pomp of Prince’s Street, it has sug- 
gested itself to me as an improvement 
on the present human figure, that a 
man, in proportion to his own conceit of 
his own consequence in the world, 
could have pushed out the longitude of 
his common size, as a snail pushes out 
his horns, or as we draw out a pros- 
pect-glass.’ ”’ 

Many people have felt these bitter 
feelings rise in their minds under like 
hardships, but they can be conquered 
and passed over. Burns, however, 
never ceased to chafe at the inequali- 
ties of position and _ circumstances 
which are arranged for us by a higher 
power than our own. It is sad to 
think, too, that many of the poet’s 
grievances against society were caused 
by his unsteady habits, and that quiet, 
decorous men were not likely to desire 
intimacy with him. The festivities at 
the Crochallan Club and other such 
haunts, and the kind of friends with 
whom he passed his time, and chose 
for his companions, were well known, 
and it was not possible that the ways 
and conversation of his cronies could 
be desired in more polished circles. It 
is to be deeply regretted that the great 





whom he had met in Edinburgh, and 
whose castle he had visited in the 
country, did not contrive to lift him at 
once above poverty and toil, but they 
did little or nothing. They simply 
contented themselves with subscribing 
liberally for the second edition of his 
poems, and obtaining for him the post 
of a gauger, with fifty or sixty pounds 
ayear. That was the day of pensions, 
and hundreds with no claim to com- 
pare with Burns’s were then on the 
pension list. The smail sum of £300a 
year would have placed him in com- 
fort for the remainder of his life ; but 
had it been offered to the poet it is 
probable that his independent spirit 
would have rejected the obligation. 
Burns left Edinburgh a saddened and 
disappointed man. On his arrival at 
Ellisland, he says: ‘‘I have bought a 
pocket Milton, which I carry perpetu- 
ally about with me, in order to study 
the sentiments —the dauntless magna- 
nimity — the intrepid, the unyielding 
independence, the desperate daring, 
and noble defiance of hardship, in that 
great personage — Satan.”’ And again: 
**T could almost lament the time,’ 
he says, ‘‘ that a momentary acquaint- 
ance with wealth and splendor put me 
so much out of conceit with the sworn 
companions of my road through life — 
insignificance and poverty. The heart 
of the man and the fancy of the poet 
are the two grand considerations for 
which I live. If miry ridges and dirty 
dunghills are to engross the best part 
of the functions of my soul immortal, 
I had better be a rook or a magpie at 
once ; and then I should not have been 
plagued with any ideas superior to break- 
ing of clods and picking up grubs ; not 
to mention barn-door cocks or mallards, 
creatures with which I could almost ex- 
change lives at any time.”’ 

‘*Mr. Burns, you have made a poet’s 
not a farmer’s choice,’’ was the remark 
of Allan Cunningham’s father, land- 
steward to the Laird of Dalswinton, 
when the poet turned from the low- 
lying and fertile farm of Foregirth, 
which had been recommended to him, 
and selected for his future home the 
farm of Ellisland, ‘‘I remember the 
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house well,’’ says Cunningham, “ the 
floor of clay, the rafters japanned 
with soot, the smoke from a hearth- 
fire streamed thickly out at door and 
window, while the sunshine which 
struggled in at these apertures pro- 
duced a sort of twilight.’’ Burns thus 
writes to Mrs. Dunlop. ‘A solitary 
inmate of an old smoky spence, far 
from every object I love, or by whom 
I am beloved; nor any acquaintance 
older than yesterday, except Jenny 
Geddes, the old mare I ride on, while 
uncouth cares and novel plans hourly 
insult my awkward ignorance and bash- 
ful inexperience.” 

His heart, during those first weeks 
at Ellisland, entirely sank within him. 
This is the entry in his commonplace 
book on the first Sunday he spent alone 
there: ‘‘I am such a coward in life, so 
tired of the service, that I would 
almost at any time, with Milton’s 
Adam, ‘ gladly lay me in my mother’s 
lap, and be at peace.’ Buta wife and 
children bind me to struggle with the 
stream, till some sudden squall shall 
overset the silly vessel, or in the list- 
less return of years, its own craziness 
reduce it to wreck.’’ Yet he was too 
manly to go moping about all day long 
when there was work to be done, so he 
set about rebuilding the dwelling- 
house upon his farm. On the laying of 
the foundation-stone of his future 
home, he took off his hat and asked a 
blessing on it. ‘* Did he ever put his 
own hand to the work ?”’ was asked of 
one of the men engaged in it. ‘ Ay, 
that he did, mony a time,’’ was the 
reply, ** if he saw us like to be beat wi’ 
a big stane, he would cry, ‘Bide a 
wee,’ and come rinning. We soon 
found out when he put to his hand, he 
beat a’ I ever met for a dour lift.” 

It was not till the first week in De- 
cember, 1788, that the poet’s lonely 
bachelor life came to an end, and that 
he was able to bring his wife and child 
to Nithsdale. The house which had 
cost Burns so much toil in building, 
was a very humble abode. Only a 
large kitchen in which the whole fam- 
ily, master and servants, took their 
meals together, a room to hold two 
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beds, a closet to hold one, and a garret, 
coom-ceiled, for the female servants, 
this made the whole dwelling-house. 
The garden, or ‘kail-yard, was a little 
way from the house. A pretty foot- 
path led southward along the river- 
side, another ran northward, affording 
fine views of the Nith, the woods of 
Friars Carse, and the grounds of Dal- 
swinton. Half-way down the steep in- 
cline, a fine clear, cool spring, supplied 
water to the household. 

Burns had not long been living at 
Ellisland, when prudence induced him 
to ask that he might be appointed Ex- 
cise officer in the district in which he 
resided. This request was at once 
granted. The reasons that induced 
the poet to take this step were, the in- 
crease of his family and the prospect 
that his second year’s harvest would 
be a failure like the first. He often 
repeats that it was solely to make pro- 
vision for his increasing family that he 
submitted to the degradation of 


Searching auld wives’ barrels, 
Och, hon ! the day ! 

That clarty barm should stain my laurels, 
But — what ’ill ye say ? 

These moving things, ca’d wives and weans, 
Wad move the very hearts o’ stanes. 
Nevertheless, having undertaken the 

work, he honestly fulfilled it. He had 

to survey ten parishes, eovering a tract 
of not less than fifty miles each way, 
and requiring him to ride two hundred 
miles a week. Smuggling was then 
common throughout Scotland, both in 
the shape of brewing and selling of 
beer and whiskey without license. 
Burns took a serious yet humane view 
of his duty. To the regular smuggler 
he is said to have been severe ; to the 
country folk, farmers or cotters, who 
sometimes transgressed, he tempered 
justice with mercy. Many stories are 
told of his leniency to these last. At 
Thornhill, on a fair day, he was seen 
to call at the door of a poor woman 
who for the day was doing a little illicit 
business on her own account. A nod 
and a movement of the forefinger 
brought the woman to the doorway. 

‘Kate, are you mad? Don’t you 

know that the supervisor aud I will be 
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in upon you in forty minutes ?”’ Burns 
at once disappeared among the crowd, 
and the poor woman was saved a heavy 
fine. 

Another day the poet and a brother 
gauger entered a widow’s house at 
Dunscore, and seized a quantity of 
smuggled tobacco. ‘ Jenny,’’ said 
Burns, “‘I expected this would be the 
upshot. Here, Sewars, take note of 
the number of rolls as I count them. 
Now, Jock, did you ever hear an auld 
wife numbering her threads _ before 
check-reels were invented? Thou’s 
ane, and thou’s no ane, and thou’s ane 
a’ out —listen.’”? As he handed out 
the rolls, and numbered them, old-wife 
fashion, he dropped every other roll 
into Jenny’s lap. Sewars took the de- 
sired note with becoming gravity, and 
saw as though he saw not. These kind 
acts show the tender heart of Burns, 
in strange contrast to the bitterness so 
often visible in his letters. 

Burns soon saw the impossibility of 
reconciling his two occupations. His 
farm was ina great measure abandoned 
to his servants, while he fulfilled the 
duties of a gauger, which too often led 
him into scenes of temptation which he 
lacked the power to resist. He might 
indeed be seen now and then in the 
spring, directing his plough, a labor in 
which he excelled; or with a white 
sheet, containing his seed-corn, slung 
across his shoulders, striding with 
measured steps among his turned-up 
furrows, and scattering the grain in the 
earth. But his farm no longer occupied 
the principal part of his thoughts, and 
he neglected his own affairs. 

At this time Burns, with his friend 
Allan Masterton, spent a night with 
his old companion Nicol, who lived in 
asmall thatched cottage, near Craigie- 
burn —a place celebrated by the poet 
in one of his songs. ‘‘ We had sucha 
joyous meeting,’’ he writes, ‘that 
Masterton and I agreed, each in his 
own way, that we should celebrate the 
business,”? and the manner in which 
Burns decided to do so, was by writing 
the famous bacchanalian song : — 

O, Willie brewed a peck of maut, 
And Rob and Allan came to pree. 
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“The Whistle,’’ another song of the 
same kind, was also written at this 
time, and under the following circum- 
stances. Three lairds, all neighbors of 
Burns at Ellisland, met at Friars Carse 
to contend with each other in a drink- 
ing-bout. The prize was an ancient 
ebony whistle, said to have been 
brought to Scotland in the reign of 
James the Sixth by a Dane, who, after 
three days and three nights’ contests 
in hard drinking, was overcome by 
Sir Robert Laurie, of Maxwelton, with 
whom the whistle remained as a 
trophy. It passed into the Riddle fam- 
ily, and now in Burns’s time it was to 
be again contested for in the same 
rude orgie. Burns was appointed the 
bard to celebrate the contest. Much 
discussion has been carried on by his 
biographers as to whether Burns was 
present or not. Some maintain that he 
sat out the drinking-match, and shared 
the deep potations. Others say that 
he was not present. Anyhow, the bal- 
lad remains a monument, if not of his 
genius, at least of his sympathy with 
that ancient but now happily exploded 
form of good fellowship. 

The Excise business seemed in one 
respect a substantial gain, but it had 
its disadvantages. The weekly ab- 
sences from home, which his duties 
entailed, had evil consequences. They 
brought with them mental distraction, 
which forbade all sustained poetic ef- 
fort, and laid him open to indulgences 
which undermined his regular habits 
and peace of mind. Burns says that 
he passed his time industriously, but 
Allan Cunningham’s father, who had 
every opportunity of observing, used 
to allege that Burns seemed to him like 
a restless and unsettled man. ‘ He 
was ever on the move, on foot or on 
horseback. In the course of a single 
day he might be seen holding the 
plough, angling in the river, saunter- 
ing, with his hands behind his back, 
on the banks, looking at the running 
water, of which he was very fond, 
walking round his buildings or over 
his fields ; and if you lost sight of him 
for an hour, perhaps you might see 
him returning from Friars Carse, or 
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spurring his horse through the hills to 
spend an evening in some distant place 
with such friends as chance threw in 
his way.’’ The farmstead of Ellisland 
stands but a few yards to the west of 
the Nith, and there is a red scaur of 
considerable height, overhanging the 
stream, the rest of the bank is covered 
with broom, through which winds a 
greensward path, whither Burns used 
to retire to compose his songs. The 
rude country lads and the common 
peasantry, we are told, looked on him 
not without dread, “lest he should 
pickle and preserve them in sarcastic 
song.’’? Once at a penny wedding, 
when one or two wild young lads quar- 
relled, and were about to fight, Burns 
stood up and said, ‘‘ Sit down, or else 
I’ll hang you up like potatoe-bogles in 
song to-morrow.”’ 

The first months spent at Ellisland 
were among the happiest of the poet’s 
life. He started a parish library, both 
for his own use and to spread a love 
of literature among his neighbors, the 
portioners and peasants of Dunscore. 
He used every evening to gather his 
household together for family worship, 
and, after the Scottish custom, himself 
offered up prayer in his own words. 
He was very regular in his attendance 
at church, though he disliked the too 
great sternness of the ministerial views. 
His tender feelings towards the lower 
part of creation find expression in many 
pretty poems. ‘*The Mouse,”’ ‘The 
Auld Farmer’s Address to His Mare,”’ 
and the ** Winter Night,” are among 
some of the best. 

A cloud of melancholy gathered over 
the soul of Burns towards the end of 
each autumn. To have many moods 
belongs to the poetic nature, but no 
poet ever passed more rapidly than he 
did from one pole of feeling to its very 
opposite. Highland Mary was often in 
his thoughts, and he wrote some touch- 
ing verses about her; his last sad 
lament is contained in the lines begin- 
ning : — 

Ye banks, and braes, and streams around 

The castle o’ Montgomery ! 

Green be your woods, and fair your flowers, 

Your waters never drumlie ; 
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There simmer first unfauld her robes, 
And there the langest tarry ; 

For there I took the last fareweel 
O’ my sweet Highland Mary. 

The consummate song of this sum- 
mer, 1789, was “John Anderson My 
Jo, John,”’ just as “* Auld Lang Syne” 
and ‘“*The Silver Tassie’? had been 
those of the former year. He suffered 
from nervous derangement now, for 
some months, and he writes to Mrs. 
Dunlop, “I am groaning under the 
miseries of a diseased nervous system 
—a system, the state of which is most 
conducive to our happiness, or the most 
productive of our misery.”” And then 
he goes on to moralize in a half-believ- 
ing, half-doubting way, on the proba- 
bility of a life to come, and ends by 
speaking of our Saviour in a strain 
which savors of Socinianism. This let- 
ter he calls *‘a distracted scrawl, which 
the writer dare scarcely read.””, And yet 
he copied it into his commonplace book. 

By the beginning of 1790, the 
hopelessness of his farming prospects 
pressed on Burns still more heavily, 
and weighed down his spirit with care. 
He is described by an old servant, as a 
kindly and indulgent master, who spoke 
familiarly to his servants, both at home 
and a-field ; quick-tempered, when any- 
thing put him out, but easily pacified. 
Once only Clark saw him really angry, 
when one of the lasses had nearly 
choked one of the cows by giving her 
potatoes not cut small enough. His 
looks, gestures, and voice were then 
terrible. Clark slunk out of the way, 
and when he returned, his master was 
quite calm again. He never once saw 
Burns intoxicated or incapable of man- 
aging his business. The poet, when at 
home, used to wear a broad blue bon- 
net, a long-tailed coat, drab or blue, 
corduroy breeches, dark blue stockings, 
with cootikins or gaiters. In cold 
weather he would have a plaid of 
black-and-white check wrapped round 
his shoulders. The same old man de- 
scribed Mrs. Burns as a good and pru- 
dent housewife, keeping everything 
neat and tidy, well liked by her ser- 
vants, for whom she provided good and 
abundant fare. 
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Burns speaks of “‘ Tam o’ Shanter”’ 
as his first attempt at a tale in verse — 
unfortunately, it was also his last. He 
regarded it as his masterpiece of all his 
poems, and posterity has not reversed 
the decision. The habits which his 
roving Excise life induced were, even 
to a soul less social than that of Burns, 
perilous in the extreme. Lockhart has 
drawn his temptations with a powerful 
hand, ‘From the castle to the cot- 
tage, every door flew open at his 
approach ; and the old system of hospi- 
tality, then flourishing, rendered it 
difficult for the most soberly inclined 
guest to rise from any man’s board in 
the same state that he sat down to it. 
The farmer, if Burns was seen passing, 
left his reapers, and trotted by the side 
of Jenny Geddes, until he could per- 
suade the bard that the day was hot 
enough to demand an extra libation. 
If he entered an inn at midnight, after 
all the inmates were in bed, the news 
of his arrival circulated from the cellar 
to the garret ; and ere ten minutes had 
elapsed, the landlord and all his guests 
were assembled round the ingle; the 
largest punch-bowl was produced, and, 


Be ours to-night — who knows what comes 
to-morrow ? 


was the language of every eye in the 
circle that welcomed him. The highest 
gentry of the neighborhood did not 
think the occasion complete unless the 
wit and eloquence of Burns were 
called in to enliven the carousals.” 
Two English gentlemen, who were 
travelling, went to visit the poet ; one 
of whom has left an amusing account 
of their reception. ‘*On a rock that 
projected into the stream, they saw a 
man employed in angling, of a singular 
appearance. He had a cap of fox’s 
skin on his head, a loose great coat 
fixed round him by a belt, from which 
depended an enormous Highland broad- 
sword. It was Burns. He received 
them with great cordiality, and asked 
them to share his humble dinner—an 
invitation which they accepted. On 
the table they found boiled beef, with 
vegetables and barley broth, after the 
manner of Scotland. After dinner the 
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bard told them ingenuously that he had 
no wine, nothing better than Highland 
whiskey, a bottle of which he set on 
the board. He produced at the same 
time his punch-bowl made of Inverary 
marble ; and, mixing it with water and 
sugar, filled their glasses and invited 
them to drink. The travellers were in 
haste, and, besides, the flavor of the 
whiskey to their southern palates was 
scarcely tolerable ; but the generous 
poet offered them his best, and his 
ardent hospitality they found impos- 
sible to resist. Burns was in his 
happiest mood, and the charm of his 
conversation altogether fascinating. 
He ranged over a variety of topics, 
illuminating whatever he touched. He 
related the tales of his infancy and 
youth ; he recited some of his gayest 
and some of his tenderest poems ; in 
the wiidest of some of his strains of 
mirth he threw in some touches of 
melancholy, and spread around him 
the electric emotions of his powerful 
mind. The Highland whiskey im- 
proved in its flavor ; the marble bowl 
was again and again emptied and re- 
plenished ; the guests of our poet forgot 
the flight of time and the dictates of 
prudence; at the hour of midnight 
they lost their way to Dumfries, and 


could scarcely distinguish it when 
assisted by the morning’s dawn.’’ The 


punch-bowl here mentioned is the one 
which the poet’s father-in-law, who 
was a mason, had wrought for him as a 
wedding present. 

This is the last glimpse we get of 
Burns in his house at Ellisland till the 
end came. He could neither work 
himself, nor make his servants work. 
* Faith,’? said a neighboring farmer, 
**how could he miss but fail? He 
brought with him a bevy of servants 
from Ayrshire. The lasses did nothing 
but bake bread (that is, oat cakes), and 
the lads sat by the fireside and ate it 
warm with ale.’’ Burns meanwhile 
enjoyed himself at the house of some 
jovial farmer, or convivial laird. It 
was in November or December of this 
year, that Burns sold off his farm-stock, 
and was allowed to throw up his lease. 
He moved, with his wife and family, to 
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the town of Dumfries, leaving at Ellis- 
land no memorial of himself, as Allan 
Cunningham tells us, ‘‘ but a putting- 
stone with which he loved to exercise 
his strength, and £300 of his money, 
sunk beyond redemption in a specula- 
tion from which all had augured hap- 
piness.” 

It was a sad change to pass from the 
pleasant holms and broomy banks of 
the Nith at Ellisland, to a town home 
in the Wee Vennel of Dumfries. 
Burns’s biographers on the whole 
agree, that from the time he settled in 
Dumfries, ‘“‘his moral course was 
downwards.”” His love of sociality 
drew him forth to seek the companion- 
ship of neighbors and cronies, who 
gathered habitually at the Globe tavern 
and other such haunts. Burns himself 
describes his occupations as, ** Hurry 
of business, grinding the faces of the 
publican and the sinner on the merci- 
less wheels of the Excise, making bal- 
lads and then drinking and singing 
them ; and over and above all, correct- 
ing the press of two different publica- 
tions.” His acquaintance was dropped 
by the old Dumfriesshire lairds who 
disliked him, probably on account of 
his irregular life. He was a Whig, and 
something worse, and they were Tories 
and aristocrats. 

It was at this time Burns met Cla- 
rinda once more. She was about to 
sail for the West Indies, in search of 
the husband who had forsaken her ; 
the interview was a brief and hurried 
one, and no account of it remains, ex- 
cept some letters, and a few lyrics 
which he addressed to her. One of 
these is distinguished as one of the 
most impassioned effusions which Burns 
ever poured forth. It contains that one 
consummate stanza in which Scott, 
Byron, and many more, saw concen- 
trated, ‘‘ the essence of a thousand love- 
tales.” 

Had we never loved so kindly, 
Had we never loved so blindly ; 
Never met, or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 


Mrs. Burns is said to have been a mar- 
vel of long-suffering and forgiveness, 
for the way in which she bore the 
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wrongs her husband inflicted upon her 
by his unfaithfulness. There is no 
doubt that Burns also tasted self-re- 
proach and 


Self-contempt, bitterer to drink than blood. 


During the first year at Dumfries 
Burns began to rise in politics, which 
before long brought him into serious 
trouble. Though he had passed for a 
sort of Jacobite, he had been in reality 
a Whig. The French Revolution was 
in full activity, and vibrations of it 
were felt in the remotest corners of 
Europe. It interested the feelings and 
excited the hopes of many ardent and 
benevolent minds ; and Burns partici- 
pated in the wish that prejudice and 
tyranny might disappear from the 
earth. He did not conceal his senti- 
ments, but spoke with a freedom in- 
compatible with a dependent position. 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, these 
were the words which must have found 
an echo in his heart. Burns drew 
upon himself the suspicions of his 
superiors, all his words and actions 
were closely watched, and he received 
a caution to be more careful in future. 
He was told his ‘‘ business was to act, 
not to think ; and that, whatever might 
be men or measures, it was for him to 
be silent and obedient.”” The effect of 
this remonstrance seems to have been 
to irritate his temper, and to depress 
his spirits by the conviction, unfounded 
though it was, that all hope of promo- 
tion for him was over. 

The thought that Burns would ever 
be able to achieve a great poem, which 
called for sustained effort, was now at 
an end. His busy and distracted life 
left him, however, leisure from time to 
time to give vent to his ideas or to 
soothe his feelings by short arrow- 
flights of song. In 1792, he received 
an invitation from Mr. George Thom- 
son, to lend the aid of his lyrical genius 
to a collection of Scottish melodies, 
airs, and words, which a small band of 
musical amateurs in Edinburgh were 
then projecting. This collection was 
pitched to a higher key than the com- 
paratively humble ** Museum.” It was 
to be edited with great care, the music 
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was to be supplied by the first com- 
posers in Europe, and all coarseness, or 
whatever could offend the purest taste, 
was to be rigidly excluded from its 
pages. To Thomson’s proposal Burns 
at once replied: ‘“‘ As the request you 
make to me will positively add to my 
enjoyment in complying with it, I shall 
enter into your undertaking with all 
the small portion of abilities I have, 
strained to their utmost exertion by the 
impulse of enthusiasm.”” When Burns 
died, he had contributed to Thomson’s 
work sixty songs, but of these, only six 
had then appeared, as only one half- 
volume of the work had been pub- 
lished. Burns had given Thomson the 
copyright of all the sixty songs, but as 
soon as a posthumous edition of the 
poet’s works was proposed, Thomson 
returned all the songs to the poet’s 
family, to be included in the forthcom- 
ing edition, along with the interesting 
letters which had accompanied the 
songs. 

In July, 1793, Burns made an excur- 
sion into Galloway, with a Mr. Syme, 
who belonging, like himself, to the 
Excise, admired the poet, and agreed 
with his politics. His friend tells us 
that ** Scots wha hae ’’ was composed 
while on this tour, and while Burns 
was riding on horseback, in the mid- 
dle of a tempest. Allan Cunningham 
says: ‘* While Burns lived in Dumfries 
he had three favorite walks: on the 
Dock green by the river side ; among 
the ruins of Lincluden College; and 
towards the Martingdon ford, on the 
north side of the Nith. This latter 
place was secluded, commanded a view 
of the distant hills and the romantic 
towers of Lincluden, and afforded soft 
greensward banks to rest upon, within 
sight and sound of the stream. As 
soon as he was heard to tune to him- 
self, his wife saw that he had some- 
thing in his mind, and was prepared 
tosee him snatch up his hat, and set 
silently off for his musing-ground. 
When by himself, and in the open air, 
his ideas arranged themselves in their 
natural order, words came at will, and 
he seldom returned without having fin- 
ished a song. ... When the verses 
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were ready, he passed them through 
the ordeal of Mrs. Burns’s voice, lis- 
tened attentively when she sang, asked 
her if any of the words were difficult, 
and when one happened to be too 
rough, he readily found a smoother ; 
but he never, save at the resolute en- 
treaty of a scientific musician, sacrificed 
sense to sound. The autumn was his 
favorite season, and the twilight his 
favorite hour of study.” 

Burns told Thomson that when he 
wished to compose a love-song, his 
recipe was to put himself on a ‘“ regi- 
men of admiring a beautiful woman.” 
This was a dangerous thing to do, and 
when it came to be often repeated, as 
it was, it cannot have tended to his 
peace of mind, or to the purity of his 
life. ‘‘It is in his songs that this 
poet’s soul comes out fullest, freest, 
brightest ; it is as a song writer that 
his fame was spread widest, and will 
longest last. Of all forms of literature 
the genuine song is the most penetrat- 
ing, and the most to be remembered, 
and in this kind, Burns is the supreme 
master. To make him this, two things 
combined : first, there was the great 
background of national melody and an- 
tique verse, coming down to him from 
remote ages, and sounding through his 
heart from childhood. He was cradled 
in a very atmosphere of melody, else 
he never could have sung so well... . 
The second element was the inward 
melody born in the poet’s deepest 
heart, which resolved into itself the 
whole body of national song ; and then 
when it had passed through his soul, 
sent it forth ennobled and glorified by 
his own genius.” 

The first half of the year 1794 was 
a more than usually unhappy period 
with Burns. It was almost entirely 
songless. Instead of poetry, we hear 
of political dissatisfaction, excessive 
drinking bouts, quarrels, and self-re- 
proach. This was the time when our 
country was at war with the French 
Republic —a war which Burns bitterly 
disliked, but his employment under 
government forced him to set “a seal 
upon his lips,’’ as to these unlucky pol- 
itics. A regiment of soldiers was quar- 
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tered in the town of Dumfries, and to 
Burns’s eye the sight of their red coats 
was so disagreeable, that he would not 
go down the plainstones lest he should 
meet “the epauletted puppies,’ who 
thronged the streets. Being invited 
one evening to spend a few hours with 
a convivial party, the conversation 
turned upon the events of the day ; as 
the glass went round, Burns was called 
upon for his toast. ‘* May our success 
in the present war,” said he, “‘ be equal 
‘to the justice of our cause.”’ This gave 
great offence to an ‘‘epauletted pup- 
pie,’’ present, and the poet next day 
had to write an apologetic letter, in 
order to avoid the risk of ruin. 

During the same spring, we hear of 
Burns going to the house of one of the 
neighboring gentry and dining there, 
not with the rest of the party, but, by 
his own choice it would seem, with 
the housekeeper in her room, and join- 
ing the gentlemen in the dining-room, 
after the ladies had retired. He was 
now more disliked by ladies than men, 
a change since the Edinburgh days, 
when the highest dames of the land 
had spoken so rapturously of the charm 
of his conversation. 

Lockhart relates this affecting inci- 
dent. ‘Mr. David McCulloch, of 
Ardwell, said that he was seldom more 
grieved than when, riding into Dum- 
fries one fine summer’s evening, to 
attend a county ball, he saw Burns 
walking alone, on the shady side of the 
principal street of the town, while the 
opposite part was gay with successive 
groups of gentlemen and ladies, all 
drawn together for the festivities of the 
night, not one of whom seemed willing 
to recognize the poet. The horseman 
dismounted and joined Burns, who, on 
his proposing to him to cross the street, 
said, ‘ Nay, nay, my young friend, that’s 
all over now,’ and quoted, after a pause, 
some verses of Lady Grizzell Baillie’s 
pathetic ballad : — 


His bonnet stood ance fu’ fair on his brow, 

His auld ane looked better than mony ane’s 
new ; 

But now he lets’t wear ony way it will hing, 

And casts himself dowie upon the corn- 
bing. 
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O, were we young, as we ance hae been, 

We suld hae been galloping down on yon 
green, 

And linking it owre the lily-white lea — 

And werena my heart light, I wad die. 


In 1795, when the nature of public 
affairs was supposed to call for a gen- 
eral arming of the people, Burns ap- 
peared in the ranks of the Dumfries 
volunteers, and employed his poetical 
powers in stimulating their patriotism. 
Allan Cunningham remembered the 
appearance of the regiment, “ their 
odd but not ungraceful dress ; white 
kerseymere breeches and waistcoats ; 
short blue coat, faced with red; and 
round hat, surmounted by a bearskin, 
like the helmets of the Horse Guards.”’ 
He remembered the poet too, as he 
showed among them, “his very 
swarthy face, his ploughman stoop, 
his large, dark eyes, and his awkward- 
ness in handling his arms.”’ 

Though by nature of an athletic 
form, the poet’s constitution was rather 
delicate than robust. The hard labor 
and suffering of the early part of his 
life produced a depression of spirits 
which the ill-usages of the world after- 
wards contributed to augment. We 
find him expressing at this time the 
earliest hint that his health was de- 
clining. “I am afraid,’? he says, 
“that I am about to suffer for the 
follies of my youth. My medical 
friends threaten me with flying gout, 
but I trust they are mistaken.’’ To 
Mrs. Dunlop he writes: ‘‘ What a 
transient business is life! Very lately 
I was a boy ; but t’other day I was a 
young man, and I already begin to feel 
the rigid fibre and stiffening joints of 
old age coming fast o’er my frame. 
With all the follies of youth, and, I 
fear, a few vices of manhood, still I 
congratulate myself on having had, in 
earlier days, religion strongly im- 
pressed on my mind.’’ Burns always 
kept his most serious thoughts for this 
kind friend. Herself religious, she no 
doubt tried to keep the truths of re- 
ligion before the poet’s mind. And he 
naturally was drawn out to reply in a 
tone more unreserved than when he 
wrote to other friends. 
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To inquire minutely into Burns’s life 
at this time would profit no one. His 
untimely death, was, it is too probable, 
hastened by his own intemperances 
and imprudences. His whole charac- 
ter was a compound of the most dis- 
cordant and contradictory elements. 
Dr. Chalmers has well shown that he 
who at one hour was the douce sober 
Mr. Burns, in the next was changed to 
the maddest of Bacchanals ; now he 
was glowing with the most generous 
sentiment, now sinking to the very op- 
posite extreme. 

In the latter part of 1795, the health 
of Burns seems to have suddenly de- 
clined. Fora long time he was con- 
fined to a sick-bed. Dr. Currie, who 
was likely to know, states that this ill- 
ness lasted from October, 1795, till the 
following January. Burns was no 
longer capable of those incessant men- 
tal exertions which he had hitherto 
made, and he reposed for a few months 
from the unprofitable drudgery of com- 
posing for his musical collections. 
Chambers says: ‘‘ Early in the month 
of January, 1796, Burns tarried to a late 
hour at a jovial party in the Globe 
tavern. Before returning home, he 
unluckily remained for some time in 
the open air, and, overcome by the 
effects of the liquor he had drunk, fell 
asleep. A fatal chill penetrated his 
bones; he reached home with the 
seeds of a rheumatic fever already in 
possession of his weakened frame. In 
this little accident, and not in the 
pressure of poverty or disrepute, or 
wounded feelings, or a broken heart, 
truly lay the determining cause of the 
sadly shortened days of our national 
poet.”? How long this illness confined 
him to his bed, seems uncertain. 
Writing to Mrs. Dunlop, his trusted 
friend, this is an account he gives of 
himself. ‘‘I have lately drunk deep 
of the cup of affliction. This autumn 
robbed me of my only daughter and 
darling child, and that at a distance, 
too, and so rapidly as to put it out of 
my power to pay the last duties to her. 
I had scarcely begun to recover from 
that shock, when I became myself the 
victim of a most severe rheumatic 
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fever, and long the die spun doubtful ; 
until, after many weeks of a sick-bed 
it seems to have turned up life, and I 
am beginning to crawl across my room, 
and once indeed have been before my 
own door in the street.” 

As from time to time Burns was 
seen walking out during the early 
months of 1796, others of his old ac- 
quaintances were struck by the sight 
of a tall man of slovenly appearance 
and sickly aspect, whom a second look 
showed to be the poet, and that he was 
dying. From about the middle of 
April, Burns seldom left his room, and 
fora great part of each day was con- 
fined to his bed. May came —a beau- 
tiful May —and it was hoped that its 
genial influences might revive him, but 
he shivered at every breath of the east 
wind. At this crisis his faithful wife 
was laid aside, unable to nurse him. 
But a young neighbor, Jessie Sewars, 
came to assist in household duties, and 
ministered to the dying man. Even in 
these last days, Burns could not ex- 
press his gratitude to his young bene- 
factress without assuming the tone of a 
fancied lover. Twosongs he addressed 
to Jessie Sewars. Of the second of 
these it is told that one morning the 
poet said to her that if she would play 
to him any favorite tune for which she 
desired to have new words, he would 
do his best to meet her wish. She sat 
down to the piano and played over sev- 
eral times the air of an old song begin- 
ning thus : — 

The robin came to the wren’s nest, 
And keekit in, and keekit in. 


As soon as he had taken in the mel- 
ody Burns composed these beautiful 
words :— 


Oh ! wert thou in the cauld blast, 
On yonder lea, on yonder lea, 
My plaidie to the angry airt, 
I'd shelter thee, I’d shelter thee. 
Or did misfortune’s bitter storms 
Around thee blaw, around thee blaw, 
Thy bield should be my bosom, 
To share it a’, to share it a’. 


Or were I in the wildest waste, 

Of earth and air, of earth and air, 
The desert were a paradise, 

If thou wert there, if thou wert there, 
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Or were I monarch o’ the globe, 

Wi’ thee to reign, wi’ thee to reign, 

The only jewel in my crown 

Wad be my queen, wad be my queen. 

Mendelssohn is said to have so much 
admired this song, that he composed 
for it what Chalmers pronounces to be 
an air of exquisite pathos. 

It is not wonderful that Burns should 
have felt anxiety about the literary 
legacy he was leaving to mankind. 
Not about his best poems; these he 
must have known, would take care of 
themselves. Yet even among the 
poems which he had published with 
his name, were some, “‘ which dying ” 
he well might *‘ wish to blot.’’ There 
lay among his papers too, and other 
“fallings from him,’ which he no 
doubt would have desired to suppress, 
but of which, if they have not all been 
made public, enough have appeared to 
justify his fears of that idle vanity, if 
not malevolence, which, after his death, 
would rake up every scrap he had writ- 
ten, not caring how it might injure his 
good name, or affect future generations 
of his admirers. 

By the rules of the Excise, the full 
salary of the poet was not allowed him 
during his illness. He hardly knew 
where to turn for a guinea, and in a 
letter to Thomson implored him to 
send five pounds. He says, ‘‘a cruel 
scoundrel of a haberdasher, to whom 
I owe an account, taking it into his 
head that Iam dying, has commenced 
a process, and will infallibly put me in 
jail. Do, for God’s sake, send that 
sum, and that by return of post. For- 
give me this earnestness, but the hor- 
rors of a jail have made me _ half 
distracted. I do not ask all this gra- 
tuitously ; for, upon returning health, 
I hereby promise and engage to furnish 
you with five pounds’ worth of the 
neatest song-genius you have seen.” 
And on the other side of this letter was 
written Burns’s last song, beginning, 
*“Fairest maid, on Devon's banks.” 
Chambers thinks it was to Charlotte 
Hamilton this song was addressed, the 
latest editor of Burns’s life refers it to 
Peggy Chalmers. 

Of Mrs. Dunlop, who had for some 
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months ceased her correspondence with 
him, the poet takes this affecting fare- 
well: “TI have written you so often, 
without receiving any answer, that I 
would not trouble you again, but for 
the circumstances in which Iam. An 
illness which has long hung about me, 
in all probability will speedily send me 
beyond that ‘bourne whence no trav- 
eller returns.’ Your friendship, with 
which for many years you honored me, 
was a friendship dearest to my soul. 
Your conversation, and especially your 
correspondence, were at once highly 
entertaining and instructive. With 
what pleasure did I use to break up 
the seal! The remembrance yet adds 
one pulse more to my poor palpitat- 
ing heart. Farewell!” This valued 
friend deserted Burns in his hour of 
need, and left his letters unanswered. 

The poet was advised to try the ef- 
fects of sea-bathing ; and for that pur- 
pose he went to Brow, in Annandale, 
about ten miles east of Dumfries, on 
the shores of the Solway. He went 
alone, for his wife was unable to ac- 
company him. At first Burns thought 
he derived benefit from the change, 
but he did not improve as time went 
on; and on the 18th July, he left 
Brow, and returned home in a small 
spring cart. When he alighted, the 
onlookers saw that he was hardly able 
to stand, and observed that he walked 
with tottering steps to his door. Those 
who saw him enter his house, knew by 
his appearance that he would never 
again cross the threshold alive. The 
destitute condition of his wife and fam- 
ily preyed deeply on his spirits, and 
yet he alluded to his poverty, at times, 
with something approaching his wonted 
gaiety. ‘‘ What business,’’ said he to 
Dr. Maxwell, who attended him, * has 
a physician to waste his time on me ? 
I am a poor pigeon not worth plucking, 
alas! I have not feathers enough to 
carry me to my grave.” 

During the three or four days be- 
tween his return from Brow and the 
end, his mind, when not roused by 
conversation, wandered in delirium. 
Yet when friends drew near his bed, 
sallies of his old wit would for a mo- 
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ment return. To:a- brother volunteer 
who came to see him he said, with a 
smile, *‘ John, don’t let the awkward 
squad fire over me.’’ Jessie Sewars 
waited upon him with assiduity, and 
did what she could to relieve his suffer- 
ings. On the fourth day after his re- 
turn home, Burns breathed his last ; 
his sorrows and his pain were over. 
His children stood around his bed, and 
his eldest son long afterwards remem- 
bered all the circumstances of that.sad 
time. 

Burns left a widow and four sons ; 
and at the very hour when they were 
laying her husband in his grave, Mrs. 
Burns gave birth to a posthumous son. 
He was called Maxwell, after the phy- 
sician who attended his father, but he 
died in infancy. 

The news that Burns was dead 
sounded through all Scotland like a 
knell announcing a great national loss. 
Men at last realized the greatness of 
the poet who had been given to their 
generation, and who had met with so 
poor a recompense. He had his faults, 
as we all have, but many good qualities 
combined to make him lovable. He 
was a kind father, and took great de- 
light in cultivating the minds of his 
children, and in training them to habits 
of reflection and piety. He was a ten- 
der and indulgent husband ; a faithful 
friend to those whom he had once hon- 
ored with that name, and he is distin- 
guished in all his actions and in all his 
writings, by an abhorrence of oppres- 
sion, by a liberal and elevated mind, 
and by a passion for glory, freedom, 
and sincerity. 

The spot where Burns was laid to 
rest was in a corner of St. Michael’s 
churchyard, and the grave remained 
for a time unmarked by any monu- 
ment. After some years, his wife 


placed over it a plain, unpretending 
stone, inscribed with his name and age, 
and with the names of his two boys, 
who were buried in the same place. 
Well had it been, if he had been al- 
lowed to lie undisturbed in this grave 
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where his family had laid him. But 
nearly twenty years after the poet’s 
death, a large and unsightly mauso- 
leum was, by public subscription, 
erected a little distance from his first 
resting-place. This structure was 
adorned with an ungraceful figure in 
marble, representing, ‘‘ The Muse of 
Coila finding the poet at the plough, 
and throwing her inspiring mantle 
over him.” To this was added a long, 
rambling epitaph in tawdry Latin, as 
though any inscription which scholars 
could devise, could equal the simple 
name of Robert Burns. When the 
new structure was completed, on Sep- 
tember 19th, 1815, his grave was 
opened, and men for a moment gazed 
with awe on the form of Burns, seem- 
ingly as entire as on the day when first 
it was laid in the grave. But as soon 
as they began to raise it, the whole 
body crumbled to dust, leaving only 
the head and bones. These relics they 
bore to the mausoleum, which had 
been prepared for their reception. 
But on the death of the poet’s widow 
in March, 1834, this tomb was opened, 
that she might lie by his side, and 
some craniologists of Dumfries were 
then allowed, in the name of so-called 
science, to desecrate the dust of Burns 
with their inhuman outrage. 

‘“‘ At midnight, these men laid their 
sacrilegious fingers on the skull of 
Burns, tried their hats upon it, and 
found them all too little ; applied their 
compasses, registered the size of the 
so-called organs, and satisfied them- 
selves that Burns had capacity to com- 
pose ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ ‘The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,’ and ‘To Mary in 
Heaven.’ This done, they laid the 
head once more in consecrated soil, 
where, let us hope, it will never be 
disturbed again.”’ 

The mausoleum, ungraceful though 
it is, has become a place of pilgrimage, 
whither, yearly, crowds of travellers 
resort from all parts to gaze on the 
resting-place of Scotland’s peasant 
poet. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
AT THE WATERLOO BANQUET.! 

HE was a factor, or estate agent, for 
one of the oldest of the old Scotch 
families. Four generations had occu- 
pied the lands in his time, and each 
succeeding nobleman had honored him 
with confidence and friendship. <A 
staunch, trusty man was he, and of 
the good old-fashioned type. He had 
many strange experiences. Here is 
his account of one of them. 

‘*When in London on one occasion 
I met a man in the street whom I re- 
membered as having been at one time 
valet, afterwards steward, to a Scottish 
nobleman. He was a man with a de- 
cided personality, by no means bashful, 
Sharp by name and sharp by nature. 
Recognizing me at once, he saluted in 
his usual faultless style, and I stopped 
to exchange a few pleasantries. Be- 
fore we separated he remarked : — 

*¢ ¢ Now, sir, what can I do for you in 
London? I shall ever remember your 
kindness in procuring good situations 
for my sons, and shall be glad to be of 
any service to you. Give me the op- 
portunity now.’ 

“T said I was obliged to him, but 
really every sight in London seemed to 
have a money value—that I had no 
difficulty. 

*¢Oh, but, sir, I probably could get 
you a sight that money could not buy. 
Now try me.’ 

**¢ Well, then, Sharp, could you take 
me to the Waterloo Banquet to-mor- 
row ?’ 

*‘ It was, to my mind, the occasion of 
interest above all others. 

‘¢ ¢ Impossible, absolutely impossible,’ 
he said atonce. ‘* Why, you can’t know 
what you are asking, sir. Not a living 
soul except the officers who fought in 
the battle can get to the banquet. The 
rule is positively sacred. The king is 
the one exception, and he has to con- 
sider himself a privileged guest.’ 

*°¢ Oh, well,’ I said, in mock resent- 
ment, ‘you insisted on my naming 
some sight which money could not buy, 
and the very first I mention beats you. 
Good-day, Sharp.’ 


1 The experience here related is genuine. 
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“T was turning away, when the 
ready-witted fellow sprang after me, 
and with a show of spirit said : — 

‘¢¢ Well, sir, you have put me to the 
test. I will undertake to show you the 
Waterloo Banquet to-morrow night. 
On this occasion, however, you must 
obey my instructions. You must come, 
in evening dress, to the opposite side 
of Piccadilly from Apsley House, at 
five o’clock punctually. Keep your eye 
on the window directly opposite to the 
side or east gate. You will see me 
appear there exactly at the hour. If I 
hold both arms above my head and 
beckon to you with my hands, you may 
consider that all is right. If you see 
me keep my arms down and shake my 
head, all is wrong; you may go home. 
If all is right, prepare to walk leisurely 
across the street towards the gate, 
which you will find guarded by police- 
men as well as by soldiers. Time your- 
self to arrive at the gate just as I do, 
for I will be visible. And then, sir, 
leave the rest to me.’ 

‘* We parted for the day, and I made 
several calls in the afternoon, one of 
them, strangely enough, on Sharp’s 
former master, who urged me to come 
and dine with him the following even- 
ing, holding out as an inducement that 
he would get several mutual acquaint- 
ances with whom we should be sure to 
have a night of fun and story-telling of 
days gone by. I declined again and 
again, saying that I was already en- 
gaged. 

*““*Come, come,’ said his lordship, 
‘put your engagement off ; remember 
I promise you will meet those worthies. 
Do.’ 

‘¢¢ Well, my lord,’ I replied, ‘I may 
live to meet them again, but I shall 
never have another chance of my to- 
morrow night’s engagement.’ 

**¢Come, come’ (a common expres- 
sion of his lordship’s, who was as good 
a man as ever flavored a glass of old 
port). ‘ What is this great engagement 
you are so bound to ?’ 

“**¢ Well, my lord, I am going to the 
Waterloo Banquet to-morrow night.’ 

**You should have seen him whistle 
and laugh as he exclaimed : — 
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-¢Why, man, you can’t possibly be 
80 privileged ; even I could not go.’ 

“¢ Oh, Iam quite aware of that, my 
lord, but I am going.’ 

*¢¢ Come, come, how is this to be ac- 
complished ?’ he asked. 

“* Well, do you remember Sharp, 
whom you had first as valet, then as 
steward, years ago? He has promised 
to let me see this sight of all sights.’ 

‘¢‘ His lordship reflected a short time, 
and then remarked : — 

‘¢¢ Well, sir, if that man Sharp has 
undertaken to let you be present at the 
Waterloo Banquet, he will fulfil his 
promise. At a levee on one occasion 
he was in attendance on my two sisters 
and myself. The crush was unusually 
great, and one of my sisters grew faint, 
the other very nervous. I turned to 
Sharp for help, and he, rising to the 
occasion at once, offered his arm to one 
of my sisters. She took it, and Sharp, 
asking us to follow him, managed to 
make his way through the press to a 
side door, which he opened. We found 
ourselves in a charming room, with 
luncheon on the table. Sharp locked 
the door, and, offering my sisters chairs, 
we enjoyed an excellent repast and 
some good wine. Fortified in this way 
we were able to stand out the fatigues 
of the levee. Yes, Sharp is a wonder- 
fully clever fellow.’ 

** Next day, I was at my trysting- 
place in plenty of time, but far from 
happy at the réle I expected to play. 
I dreaded being found out and dis- 
graced. 

‘¢*Prompt to time, Sharp appeared at 
the window. His handg were high 
above his head, his face beaming with 
delight. How he happened to be in 
Apsley House I never found out. He 
was a strange fellow. I slowly walked 
across the street, picking my steps 
with unnecessary care, trying to antici- 
pate the challenge of the sentries by 
finding some plea for entrance. All at 
ouce I became aware of some one 
shouting my name, and calling me a 
great, lumbering, dilatory fellow who 
was always late. I looked up in amaze- 
ment, but Sharp, for Sharp it was, only 
shouted the louder, ‘Come away, con- 
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found you, come away at once ; you’re 
keeping back all the preparations.’ 
He seemed so very angry, that the 
sentries and policemen were completely 
taken in, as in fact I was myself in 
more senses than one. 

‘‘ Once indoors, Sharp assured me all 
was right, but, for my part, I was wish- 
ing myself anywhere but in Apsley 
House. In a side room where I took 
off my overcoat, I was introduced to 
the Duke of Wellington’s house stew- 
ard, and—oh, mercy ‘me!—to the 
chief inspector of police in charge of 
the force on duty. This gave me such 
a start that I implored Sharp to let me 
put on my coat and go. But the fellow 
was as cool as ever I saw him, and only 
said, ‘ Nonsense, sir.’ So here was I, 
a justice of the peace and deputy lieu- 
tenant, to be exposed in Apsley House 
as an impostor. Sharp had vanished, 
and I had to keep up a conversation 
with the chief inspector. I was ina 
desperate fright. What I talked about 
I have not the smallest recollection. 

**Then back came Sharp, as respect- 
ful now as ever. ‘Come this way, if 
you please, sir.’ I had to follow. He 
led me into the grand hall, and placed 
me at the foot of the staircase, on one 
side, telling me I was not to move six 
inches till he came for me again. 

“T obeyed. 

*¢ After gathering my wits and look- 
ing round, I saw, opposite me, a 
‘boardly’ man, like myseif in every 
way, even to the clothes. He also was 
motionless, and never a word we spoke. 
Now we had not stood very long, when 
the Duke of Wellington himself came 
down the stair and stood stock still be- 
tween us on the centre of the lowest 
step. 

“Tt was the hour of arrival, and, 
standing there, he received all the old 
heroes in a true military fashion. All 
seemed punctual to the minute. What 
a sight it was! Veterans with legs 
awanting, arms awanting, lots not 
winged at all. None without medals 
and orders purchased by daring brav- 
ery. I felt my blood rise. To look at 
such heroes was a glorious joy. The 
scene was worth ten years of my life. 
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‘““A few minutes after the company 
had arrived, there was an extra stir at 
the door. The group divided and 
straightened up, and, sir, before I had 
realized what had happened, in came 
the king. 

‘He walked through his old war- 
riors, and well he might look proud of 
them. The duke stepped forward, 
bowed, and shook -hands.. Then up 
the stairs the two went, the duke one 
step behind his sovereign. The officers 
followed, and all was quiet. I was 
thinking how privileged I had been, 
when, from behind, came friend 
Sharp’s voice, ‘ Well, sir, how have 
you got on?’ 

“¢QOh, first-rate,’ I said. 
magnificent.' Now let me go.’ 

‘““*Not at all; the best is yet to 
come.’ 

‘“*He took me into the picture gal- 
lery, next the banqueting hall, where 
we found the chief inspector again, and 
several other gentlemanly looking indi- 
viduals... We examined the pictures 
and fine: old furniture, Sharp going in 
and out, as if he had the entire respon- 
sibility of the house. 

‘“*“Coming up to me one time, he 
told me to stand steadily while he put 
something in my tail pocket. When 
he had done so, he explained in a side 
whisper, ‘I have plucked a feather out 
of the king’s hat, and one out of the 
duke’s. Keep them as mementoes of 
this day.’ 

** Just fancy my feelings as I looked 
at the chief inspector, and thought 
what a fine job he could make of me. 
Shortly after this, Sharp desired me to 
be in readiness to draw back one half 
of a iarge sliding door, so as to throw 
the gallery into the banqueting hall. 
My vis-a-vis of the staircase appeared 
on the scene again, and took his stand 
by the other half. We acted to orders, 
and there, full before my eyes, as the 
doors slid back, was the brilliant as- 
sembly, the Waterloo Banquet. The 
table glittered with its plate and crys- 
tal ; there was the great circle of gal- 
lant hearts, the king, the duke. The 
remembrance is still fresh as ever: the 
gay uniforms, the bright light, the 


‘It was 
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silvery clink of the glasses, the per- 
fume of the flowers. 

“‘T stood in a recess of the gallery 
and feasted my eyes. 

*“* As I watched, the old duke rose, 
glass in hand, his steady eye upon the 
company. A silence fell fora moment, 
and, raising his glass, he said, in a 
voice charged with respect, pride, and 
dignity, ‘The king’s health.’ Then, 
turning with a bow, ‘Sire, your 
health.’ It was done with noble sim- 
plicity. The company rose as one 
man. I tell you, sir, if I had shouted 
till the roof rang, and been shot for it, 
I wouldn’t have cared. Talk of patriot- 
ism? My old spirit was a fury.” (In 
fact the old gentleman seemed to have 
reached a climax, for words failed 
here.) 

‘* When the company broke up, I 
was taken by the duke’s steward to a 
snug room, where I again found my 
friend the chief inspector — who had 
now no terrors for me—and some 
others. Here we enjoyed a most ex- 
cellent supper. 

** At last Sharp brought my overcoat 
and helped me into it, remarking as he 
did so, ‘ Be careful, sir ; in one pocket 
Ihave put the glass used by the king, 
in the other the one used by the duke ; 
they are wrapped in paper. And be 
careful also, sir, of the feathers.’ ”’ 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE DEFENCE OF FORT CHITRAL. 
A Drary or EveEeNtTs, MArcH 3 TO 
eAPRIL 19. 

News having been received on 3rd 
March of the near approach to Chitral 
of Sher Afzul, with a considerable 
force, it was decided to send out a 
reconnaissance. Accordingly, about 
4 P.M. on that day, a force of two hun- 
dred men of the 4th Rifles (Kashmir 
Imperial Service Troops), under com- 
mand of Captain Townshend, Central 
India Horse, left the fort and pro- 
ceeded in a westerly direction. Mr. 
Robertson, British agent, and Captain 
Campbell, Central India Horse, mili- 
tary assistant, accompanied the recon- 
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naissance. The other British officers 
with it were Captain Baird, 24th Pun- 
jaub Infantry, Lieutenant Gurdon, 
political assistant, and Surgeon-Cap- 
tain Whitechurch, Indian medical 
staff. At starting, an advanced guard, 
consisting of one section, was sent for- 
ward under Baird, and a party of fifty 
men under a native officer was left in 
the Serai to form a reserve. Captain 
Townshend’s orders, in the first in- 
stance, were to hold the road leading 
to Drosh on the right bank of the 
river, and, with this object, he took up 
a position on a spur of the hill above 
the British Agency, which commanded 
the road for over a thousand yards, 
while Baird had gone farther forward 
on to higher ground among some 
trees, where a second section was sent 
up to join him. 

After about half an hour orders were 
given for an advance to be made ona 
house, a mile or a mile and a half 
ahead, supposed to be occupied by 
Sher Afzul. Townshend moved his 
party forward in extended order and, 
when he got within about five hundred 
yards, made out that his objective was 
a small group of houses surrounded by 
walls and trees, among which a large 
number of men were seen to be mov- 
ing about. The party now consisted of 
one hundred men only, the remainder 
being with Baird or with the reserve. 
Of these hundred two sections were 
left to act as supports under a native 
officer. A volley was fired into the vil- 
lage and was promptly returned. The 
party then again moved forward, now 
under a heavy fire, the men being or- 
dered to keep under cover as much as 
possible. The enemy’s shooting was 
excellent, their weapons being nearly 
all Sniders or Martini-Henry rifles. 

Arrived within about two hundred 
and fifty yards of the position Town- 
shend halted. He was now under a 
very heavy and well-directed fire. Al- 


though he was greatly outnumbered 
he determined to maintain his position, 
as he hoped that Baird was moving up 
on his right, would come down on the 
village from the high ground above it, 
and drive the enemy out- into his 
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(Townshend’s) fire. At 6.30 P.M. 
there was no sign of Baird, darkness 
was coming on, and Townshend found 
that the enemy were creeping round on 
both flanks of his party. He sent back 
a message to this effect, and Campbell 
came up with an order that the village 
was to be rushed. Accordingly the 
supports were ordered up and a heavy 
fire opened on the enemy. Campbell, 
while bringing up the supports, was 
shot in the knee. The charge was 
sounded and the party rushed forward, 
but after going about forty yards, it 
was found impossible to advance fur- 
ther in the face of the hail of bullets 
fired from behind the walls at point- 
blank range, and the party had to lie 
down under what cover they could 
find. During this advance General 
Baj Singh and Major Bhikan Singh 
were shot dead on either side of 
Townshend. Seeing that further ad- 
vance was out of the question, a retire- 
ment was reluctantly ordered. 

The retirement was carried out with 
the greatest difficulty. The enemy 
were flushed with success, and, seeing 
the retrograde movement, at once 
rushed out from behind their cover. 
Their swordsmen advanced straight on 
the party, while the riflemen ran round 
their flanks, and from every wall and 
building along their route, poured ina 
galling fire, at ranges of a few yards. 
On the way back, Townshend rallied 
his party twice, and they responded 
steadily to his call. Campbell, whose 
wound was a severe one, was mounted 
on a pony, and, although in great pain, 
assisted in rallying the men and keep- 
ing them together during the retire- 
ment. While crossing the polo ground 
the party was fired into from all sides, 
the enemy’s swordsmen made a bold 
dash, and two of them nearly suc- 
ceeded in reaching Mr. Robertson. 
The gathering darkness alone saved 
the party from being annihilated. 

During the reconnaissance, Lieuten- 
ant Harley, commanding the company 
of 14th Sikhs, had been left in com- 
mand of the fort. About 6 P.M. orders 
were brought in to him to go out with 
a party to cover the retreat, and he at 
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once proceeded with fifty of his men 
and took up a position in the Serai, 
where Townshend’s party met them on 
arriving at that spot. They rendered 
invaluable assistance, working as 
steadily and coolly as they did through- 
out the whole of the trying time that 
was before them. They were formed 
in line extended at three paces inter- 
val, kneeling with fixed bayonets. It 
was now quite dark, and almost impos- 
sible to distinguish friend from foe. 
The Sikhs remained steady at their 
posts till the whole of Townshend’s 
party had passed them and got well on 
the way to the fort. They then re- 
tired by alternate sections in perfect 
order, firing occasional volleys at the 
enemy’s positions. During the whole 
time they were exposed to a heavy 
fire, but sustained no casualties, being 
saved, of course, by the darkness. The 
fort was reached about 7.15 P.M. 
About 8 P.M. Surgeon-Captain White- 
church and thirteen Ghoorkas of the 
Imperial Service Troops (4th Kashmir 
Regiment) returned to the fort, bring- 
ing in Baird, mortally wounded. They 
had had to carry him about a mile and 
a half, the whole time under a heavy 
fire. Once, if not oftener, the party 
had to charge a wall manned by the 
enemy across their path, with fixed 
bayonets. Whitechurch had to use his 
revolver frequently. All the stretcher- 
bearers were killed, and they had to 
carry poor Baird along as best they 
could, he being again hit twice by bul- 
lets during the retirement. For his 
heroic conduct Whitechurch has been 
recommended for the Victoria Cross, 
and all the Ghoorkas for the Order of 
Merit, and surely none can think any 
honor that may be bestowed on them 
too high. 

About 10 p.m. Jemadar Rab Nawaz 
Khan, 15th Bengal Lancers, a political 
employé, crept into the fort, assisted 
by a Chitrali. He had sustained no 
less than twenty-one wounds, but is 
now alive, well, and in good health. 
Of the two hundred men who left the 
fort under Townshend no less than 
fifty-six were killed or wounded. 
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The enemy were triumphant at the 
result of the day’s proceedings, and the 
siege of the fort was now regularly 
commenced. The garrison of the fort 
on 3rd March was as follows : — 


Mr. Robertson. 

Captain Campbell (severely wounded on 
the 3rd). 

Captain Baird (mortally wounded on the 
3rd, died on the 4th). 

Captain Townshend. 

Lieutenant Gurdon. 

Lieutenant Harley. 

Surgeon-Captain Whitechurch. 


14th Sikhs . ° ° : ° - 100 
4th Kashmir Rifles 301 
Hospital followers, assistants and ser- 
vants . ° ‘ ° ° 38 
Puniyalis . ‘ ° ° 16 
Chitralis ; 52 
Munshis and Chupraines (messengers) 12 


Commissariat and transport ° ° 7 


Other Kashmir troops . a ‘ 7 
General Staff, Kashmir officers, ete e 5 
Total 543 


These numbers include men in hospital, 
of whom there were never less than 
sixty, and often more than eighty. 
Taking it at sixty, the total fighting 
strength was three hundred and seventy 
rifles, a certain number of men, not 
regular combatants, being armed and 
put on duty. Of these some one hun- 
dred and seventy-five were required for 
guards and other duties, leaving less 
than two hundred available at any time 
for sorties, repulsing attacks, etc. The 
guards, etc., were as follows, subject, 
of course, to alteration for various rea- 


sons :— 
No. of Men. 


Main guard on gate. 10 
Ten on each parapet 40 
Picquet on waterway 20 
Picquet on water-tower . 25 
Picquet on stable. ‘ 25 
Water gate guard . 10 


Guard over Amir-ul- Mulk : 6 
Guard over Chitralis . . 4 
Guard over ammunition ‘ e 6 


On 5th March every one was put on 
half rations, and it was calculated that, 
at this rate, there was a supply for two 
and a half months. The Kashmir 
Rifles were armed with Sniders, and for 
these there were two hundred and 
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eighty rounds per man. The Sikhs 
were armed with Martini-Henry, for 
which there were three hundred rounds 
per man. The fort is so situated that 
it is commanded on all sides by rising 
ground at moderate ranges. Looked 
upon as a defensive post it had numer- 
ous other defects. It is surrounded on 
all sides by a garden, in which are 
numerous trees, many of great size, 
growing right up to the walls, and a 
number of outbuildings. This garden 
is enclosed by a stone wall eight feet 
to ten feet high. Thus two of the 
most important considerations of a fort 
are wanting, viz.: (1) A good view 
and field of fire for the defenders ; and 
(2) absence of cover for the assailant. 
Even when we took final possession of 
the fort on 10th February, it was not 
considered expedient, for political rea- 
sons, to make any alteration. After 
the siege commenced certain demoli- 
tions were carried out, but after a few 
days it was considered advisable to stop 
them owing to the heavy fire to which 
the working parties were exposed, and 
which could only have resulted in loss 
of lives too valuable to be spared. 

On 4th March the garrison began 
preparing the fort for a siege. The 
demolitions above alluded to were com- 
menced, part of the garden wall and 
some outhouses being knocked down, 
loopholes were made, walls strength- 
ened, and traverses, parados, etc., pre- 
pared to give cover from the fire to 
which they were exposed from all sides. 
The Puniala levies were found partic- 
ularly useful and clever at the work of 
demolition. Sungurs had been con- 
structed on the hillsides, and these 
were manned all day by riflemen who 
kept up a well-aimed fire whenever 
opportunity occurred. On 8th March 
the enemy made a bold attempt to fire 
the water-tower. They made a feint 
on the north-west corner of the fort, 
and at the same time a small party of 
men crept right into the tower and set 
fire to the inside of it, having brought 
fagots and wood with them for the pur- 
pose. As soon as the fire was kindled 
they bolted, and then bhisties (water- 
carriers) were sent to extinguish the 
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fire, which they quickly did, working 
very pluckily. This attempt was made 
about an hour before dawn. 

On the night of the 11th March the 
outer walls of the garden on the west 
and south-west side were knocked 
down. The working party was op- 
posed to a very heavy fire, but stuck 
to the work well. The garrison had to 
husband their ammunition carefully, 
and strict orders were given that no 
indiscriminate firing was to be allowed. 
About thirty rounds per diem were 
fired by picked marksmen at Sher Af- 
zul’s house. On the night of the 13th 
an attack was made, which no doubt 
was intended to be delivered mainly on 
the waterway, the vital importance of 
which the enemy were fully aware of. 
A party, whose strength was estimated 
at two or three hundred, issued from 
the sungurs and trees to the eastward, 
and opened fire on the fort and the 
waterway. They sounded a bugle and 
made a great noise shouting, yelling, 
and beating drums. The voice of one 
of their leaders was heard shouting in 
Pushtu, **Come on, come on, let us 
attack the waterway.’’ The garrison 
opened fire on the party from the north 
tower and the parapets, and they soon 
dispersed without pushing home the 
attack. 

After this attack steps were taken to 
strengthen and improve the waterway. 
The end on the water was widened, to 
form a sort of sungur, and a strong 
picquet of Sikhs was posted therein at 
night. The duty fell very heavily on 
the British officers, who had to be 
almost incessantly on watch, or super- 
vising work of one sort or another. 
About this time the British agent re- 
ceived news through Sher Afzul that a 
force marching from Gilgit had been 
defeated, and two British officers taken 
prisoners. Other letters were received 
about this time from Sher Afzul and 
Umrakhan, making various offers and 
proposals. No reliable information 
could be obtained from outside, nor 
could messengers be sent through the 
enemy’s lines, as a very strict cordon 
was maintained both day and night. 

On 16th March, at 4 P.M., a man ap- 
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proached the fort with a white flag, 
bringing a letter from Lieutenant Ed- 
wards to the British agent, announcing 
that he and Fowler were prisoners, and 
giving other details of their adventures. 
A truce of three days was arranged. 
This truce continued till the evening of 
23rd March, but in spite of this fact, 
the garrison in no way relaxed their 
vigilance. During the truce more com- 
munications passed between the British 
agent and Lieutenants Fowler and Ed- 
wards. Also between the British 
agent and Sher Afzul, concerning these 
officers and the sepoy prisoners. On 
the 19th large numbers of men were 
seen coming in from the direction of 
Gilgit, and on the 20th an escort was 
seen bringing in the British officers, 
though as these were dressed in native 
clothes they were not distinguishable 
in the distance from their guardians. 

Munshi Amir Ali was sent from 
the fort, and was allowed to see and 
converse with these officers, but the 
conversation had to be carried on in 
Hindustani. On the 22nd very indefi- 
nite rumors were heard of a relief 
force coming from Gilgit. On the 23rd 
Umra Khan’s diwan (minister) came 
into the fort to interview the British 
agent. At 5.30 P.M. on that day the 
flags of truce were hauled down and 
hostilities recommenced. Between the 
22nd and 25th very heavy rain fell, 
and a portion of the parapet on the 
west front fell in and had to be re- 
paired. Negotiations for Fowler and 
Edwards to be given up to the British 
agent failed, and it was gathered that 
they had been taken on to Drosh about 
the 25th. 

By the 28th March, bullet-proof over- 
head covers had been constructed in 
the water-tower, and platforms had 
been built out near the machicolé gal- 
leries, on which fires were kept burning 
at night to show up the enemy’s move- 
ments. These proved a great success 
and were kept burning regularly every 
night throughout the siege. The 
British officers had managed to make 
up a Union Jack from odds and 
ends of materials, and on the even- 
ing of 28th March this was hoisted 
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on the north tower in hopes that it 
would bring a change to their fortune, 
which, at this time, seemed at a des- 
perately low ebb. Screens: made of 
tents, woodwork, etc., were made up 
to hide the movements of those in 
the fort from the enemy’s marksmen. 
An attempt was made to get water by 
digging out a disused well in the court- 
yard of the fort, but was abandoned 
after the expenditure of a good deal of 
labor. 

The casualties in the fort up to the 
30th were 2 sepoys killed, 1 sepoy 
wounded; 3 followers’ killed, 4 
wounded. The ammunition remaining 
was 356 rounds per Martini and 262 per 
Snider. 

Towards the beginning of April the 
enemy displayed renewed activity and 
constructed some new sungurs. On 
the night of the 5th they made a large 
sungur in front of the main gate ata 
distance of about forty yards, and 
commenced a large one in the middle 
of the garden on the south-west of the 
fort. They displayed great ability and 
cunning in this work, making them 
either of stone or fascines. Of the 
latter they had a stock always at hand 
for use wherever occasion required. 
About 5 A.M. on the 7th April a hot fire 
was suddenly opened from the chenar 
trees in front of the north tower. 
There was a great noise of shouting, 
beating of drums, etc., and it was 
thought that an attack was to be made 
on the waterway. Volleys were fired 
from the water-tower and this party 
dispersed. A small number of the 
enemy crept up close to the wall in 
front of the main gate, and fired into 
the loop-holes, badly wounding a man 
of the Sikhs. About the same time a 
few men crept up to the gun-tower and 
managed to set fire to it. This tower 
is very largely constructed of wood, a 
sort of resinous pine, which readily 
took fire and was soon blazing furi- 
ously. The British agent at once went 
to the scene of the fire, and remained 
there to superintend till it was finally 
extinguished. All the bhisties in the 
fort were sent up with water, and 
about fifteen sepoys were employed 
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taking up earth, which they carried in 
their great-coats. The water and earth 
were poured on the flames, which 
were gradually got under after about 
six hours’ heavy work. The fire 
kept breaking out in fresh places, and, 
owing to the highly inflammable nature 
of the wood, the difficulty and danger 
of the situation was immense. All the 
time the enemy kept up a heavy fire on 
the tower, and the British agent and 
eight men were wounded by bullets 
fired through loop-holes. For his cool- 
ness and gallantry on this occasion, 
Sepoy Bhola Singh, 14th Sikhs, was 
recommended for the Order of Merit. 
The Puniala Company also did excel- 
lent work. 

After this, improvements were made 
in the machicolé galleries to enable fire 
to be brought to bear on any one ap- 
proaching quite close to the walls of 
the fort, and a stock of large stones 
was collected on each tower ready to 
be hurled down. Earth and water 
were also collected, and stronger pic- 
quets than heretofore placed in each of 
the towers. Surgeon-Captain White- 
church was appointed to supervise all 
arrangements in case of fire, and a fire 
brigade was formed of native servants, 
followers, etc., who always slept with 
water, poles, etc., ready to hand. 

On 8th April another attempt was 
made to set fire to the gun-tower, but 
was unsuccessful. 

On the 10th April, about 11 P.M., the 
enemy made an attack in great force. 
They surrounded the fort on all sides, 
firing, yelling, etc., in the usual man- 
ner. A heavy fire was also kept up 
from the sungurs across the river. 
Volleys were fired from the parapets 
and towers and must have done a good 
deal of execution, dark as it was. 
Presently, a large crowd of men rushed 
out from the trees and sungurs on 
north-west of fort, evidently moving 
towards the waterway. They met with 
a warm welcome in the shape of vol- 
leys from the water-tower and, after 
wavering a moment, turned and fled 
towards the Serai, their pace being 
quickened by volleys poured into them 
from the west parapet as they went up 
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the hill. Lieutenant Gurdon’s servant, 
a Puniali, was severely wounded. The 
expenditure of ammunition from the 
fort was only about five hundred 
rounds, which shows how carefully and 
steadily the firing must have been con- 
ducted, as the enemy remained about 
the fort a good two hours, and though 
our volley-firing only lasted about half 
an hour the expenditure for that time 
was very moderate. 

The casualties in the fort up to 11th 
April were — killed : 3 Sikhs, 3 follow- 
ers. Wounded: 1 British officer, 4 
Sikhs, 1 man Central India Horse, 6 
Kashmir Rifles, 3 Puniala boys, 2 fol- 
lowers. 

About this time the enemy began to 
throw stones into the fort with slings. 
These came with considerable velocity 
and caused great annoyance, although 
no serious casualties resulted. Many 
spots which were safe from rifle fire 
were frequently reached by stones. 
The courtyard used as a mess by 
the British officers received particular 
attention, no doubt intentional, as 
throughout the siege the enemy seemed 
to have very good information of what 
was going on inside the fort. Every 
effort was made to prevent treacher- 
ous correspondence, but there is good 
ground for suspicion that some took 
place. About 12th April large bodies 
of men were seen going up a nullah to 
westward apparently making in the 
direction of Gilgit. Some of them 
carried banners, and it was thought 
(rightly as it proved) that they were 
going to oppose a force coming from 
that direction. 

On 16th of April, and for some days 
previously, it had been noticed that an 
unusual amount of tom-tomming, yell- 
ing, etc., occurred every night and all 
night, particularly in the ‘ summer- 
house.”? At first the idea was that 
most of the fighting men had been sent 
up the Gilgit road, and that the in- 
creased noise was the work of boys, 
old men, etc., sent to keep up the de- 
lusion that the fort was as strongly 
invested as ever. After a time, how- 
ever, the garrison began to suspect 
that a mine was being worked, and the 
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sentries were warned to listen atten- 
tively for any sound of tools. Late on 
the 16th a sentry in the gun-tower re- 
ported that he heard the noise of pick- 
ing, Captain Townshend proceeded to 
the spot, and he and others listened 
attentively but could hear nothing. 
About 11 A.M. on the 17th another sim- 
ilar report was made by the native offi- 
cer on duty in the same place, and 
Captain Townshend, on proceeding to 
the spot, could distinctly hear the noise 
of picking evidently very close to the 
walls. The British agent also visited 
the spot. A consultation was held, 
and it was agreed that immediate and 
active measures must be taken. Ac- 
cordingly it was decided to make a 
sortie with a view of turning the 
enemy out of the summer-house and 
blowing up his mine. Lieutenant Har- 
ley was told off to conduct the sortie, 
taking with him one hundred men — 
forty Sikhs and sixty Kashmir Rifles. 
His orders were — 

1. To rush the summer-house with 
the bayonet. No firing. 

2. To bring in some prisoners if pos- 
sible. 

3. To take one hundred and ten 
pounds gunpowder, forty feet of hose, 
some picks and shovels, and to destroy 
the mine. 

4. Having got possession of the sum- 
mer-house, to place in it as many men 
as was necessary to hold it, and, by 
their fire, to cover the work of the re- 
mainder who were at once to set to 
work to destroy the mine. 

5. If harassed by fire from the sun- 
gur in the garden, to send a party to 
silence it, first sounding ‘cease fire ”’ 
twice to notify the movement to the 
men lining the parapets of the fort. 

These orders Harley very carefully 
explained to his men before starting. 
At4Pp.M. the party formed inside the 
fort, with fixed bayonets, the Sikhs in 
front. The gate was opened, and 
Harley passed out closely followed by 
his men. They took momentary 
shelter behind the platform opposite 
the gate, till a dozen or so were col- 
lected, when Harley charged straight 
for the summer-house with his men at 
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his heels. The screen in the gateway 
offered no obstacle to their advance, 
and the palisade was borne down by 
the rush, hardly delaying it at all. The 
walls were lined by about forty 
Pathans, who fired a volley. Harley 
and his men charged them, killing 
three or four with the bayonet. 

The remainder took to flight, Harley’s 
men firing into them as they ran. A 
few fell, but the majority escaped 
round the corner of the wall, and at 
once began making a sungur, which 
they quickly and cleverly built up with 
fascines, and from behind which they 
opened a fire in a few minutes. 

Meanwhile Harley’s men near the 
gap were being terribly harassed by a 
heavy fire, which was soon made out 
to proceed from loopholes in the wall. 
A small party of Sikhs volunteered to 
clear this, and four or five men rushed 
off to do so. The two leaders, Naik 
Moti Singh and Sepoy Jewan Singh, 
were shot dead, but they did not lose 
their lives in vain, as the enemy fled 
before the others had time to get up, 
and were all shot down from the para- 
pet of the fort as they tried to escape. 

The party was still under a heavy 
fire from the sungur, and from the vil- 
lage and high ground to westward. 

It took some minutes to find the 
mouth of the mine, which they had 
expected would be in the house, but 
which proved to be just outside it, 
carefully covered with fascines. These 
were removed, disclosing a shaft about 
eight feet in diameter and six feet 
deep, with the mine running from it 
towards the fort. 

Harley called for volunteers, his 
Sikhs, always eager for any work of 
danger, responded, and he jumped 
down the opening, followed by Havil- 
dar Santok Singh, Naik Durja Singh, 
Sepoy Karam Singh, and Sepoy Attar 
Singh —all 14th Sikhs. The men at 
work in the mine had now realized that 
they were in danger, and came rushing 
up to the shaft. They were armed 
with tulwars, but were no match for 
the sturdy Sikhs, and all were bayo- 
neted except two Chitralis taken pris- 
oners. 
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The bags of powder were then 
brought up and placed in the mine, 
but it was found that a serious loss had 
been sustained, the hose made of 
mackintosh sheet sewn together hav- 
ing been broken in the course of the 
fighting, and the longest piece left be- 
ing only ten feet in length. The pow- 
der was placed a few feet up the mine, 
and Harley set his men to work with 
pickaxes to open it up. This proved a 
hopeless task. The men had dropped 
the picks to use their rifles, and now 
only two could be found. With these 
the progress was so slow that Harley 
began to despair of achieving his task. 
Moreover three messages had been 
sent him ordering him to lose no time, 
as large parties of the enemy were col- 
lecting behind the walls of the garden. 

Presently two or three of the 
enemy’s working party, who had at 
first stayed back in the mine, came 
rushing out, the sepoys standing at 
the mouth of the mine fired on them, 
and the powder below immediately 
exploded, knocking Harley down and 
burning the clothes of several sepoys. 

Nothing further could now be done, 
so Harley ordered his men to retire 
into the fort, which they did at a 
steady double under a perfect hail of 
bullets. A proof of the cool and 
steady way in which the work was 
done is found in the fact that all arms 
and accoutrements of the dead and 
wounded were taken back to the fort, 
and also a number of the enemy’s rifles 
and swords. During the whole time 
they were outside the fort — about an 
hour and a half —the party was under 
a very heavy fire, some of it from a 
very short range, and we know that 
the enemy’s marksmanship was not 
contemptible. 

Our losses were — killed : 3 Sikhs, 5 
Kashmir Rifles. Wounded: 5 Sikhs, 
8 Kashmir Rifles, 1 follower (water- 
carrier). The enemy’s loss was com- 


puted to be about sixty. 

The powder, as I have said, went off 
unexpectedly, and Harley thought at 
the time that it had produced no effect 
on the mine, being so close to the shaft 
and no tamping having been placed on 
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it. As he returned to the fort he saw 
that some effect had been produced, 
but it was not till he had got back that 
he learnt how completely successful 
his work had been. The roof of the 
mine had been broken along the whole 
length — some thirty-five feet — and 
had fallen in bodily, leaving a trench 
about four feet deep, running up to 
within ten feet of the tower. Two of 
the enemy who had stayed at the end 
of the mine were killed by the explo- 
sion. 

In accordance with advice or orders 
received, Harley, while conducting the 
sortie, wore native dress similar to that 
of his native officers. But for this 
precaution he could hardly have escaped 
as he did, as he would inevitably have 
been made the mark of almost every 
rifle brought to bear on the party. 

In spite of the heavy losses sustained 
this was a highly satisfactory piece of 
work, and too great credit can hardly 
be given to those by whom it was care- 
fully and cleverly planned, and those 
by whom it was so bravely carried out. 
Had the sortie not been made, the 
mine would, in a few hours, have been 
carried beneath the tower, and the 
siege would almost certainly not have 
terminated in the way it has. 

Had the attack on the summer-house 
failed, or the attempt to destroy the 
mine proved a failure, the effect would 
have been to encourage the enemy to 
continue the siege with renewed vigor, 
the slightest failure or want of com- 
plete success on the part of an oppo- 
nent being always construed by an 
Asiatic into a victory for his side, and 
enduing him with redoubled courage 
and energy. The four Sikhs whose 
names I have mentioned as accompany- 
ing Harley down the mine have been 
recommended for the Order of Merit, 
and I am sure their plucky leader will 
not be forgotten when the dispatches 
are written. 


The night and the next day passed 
off very quietly, the enemy being, no 
doubt, fully occupied in carrying off 
and burying their dead. On the 19th 
little was seen or heard of the enemy 
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during the daytime. About midnight 
a voice was heard calling outside the 
main gate that the enemy had fled. 
Observing the usual precaution against 
treachery, the man was admitted, and 
proved to be one Roostem, a brother of 
Fatch Ali Shah, a Chitrali of some im- 
portance, who had done us good ser- 
vice, and had been in the fort during 
the siege. Roostem stated that Sher 
Afzul and his followers had fled, and 
that a force from Gilgit was at Barnas, 
two marches distant. In the morning 
it was found that the story was true ; 
the neighborhood was deserted, and the 
siege was at an end. 

Some good-natured discussion has 
taken place as to whether the raising of 
the siege of Chitral was due to the 
advance of Kelly’s forces from the 
north, or of Low’s from the south. 
But for the advance of one or both of 
these forces no doubt the position of 
the beleaguered garrison would have 
been hopeless, as starvation must have 
ultimately effected what the assaults of 
the besiegers were unavailing to do. 
I think, however, that sufficient credit 
has hardly been given to the garrison 
themselves for their share in causing 
the enemy to lose heart and abandon 
the siege of the fort, and possibly to 
desist from hindering the march of the 
relieving parties, 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
OLD ITALIAN GARDENS. 

THERE are also modern gardens in 
Italy, and in such I have spent many 
pleasant hours. But that has been 
part of my life of reality, which con- 
cerns only my friends and myself. 
The gardens I would speak about are 
those in which I have lived the life of 
the fancy, and into which I may lead 
the idle thoughts of my readers. 

It is pleasant to have flowers grow- 
ing in a garden. I make this remark 
because there have been very fine gar- 
dens without any flowers at all; in 
fact, when the art of gardening reached 
its height, it took to despising its orig- 
inal material, as, at one time, people 
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came to sing so well that it was con- 
sidered vulgar to have any voice. 
There is a magnificent garden near 
Pescia, in Tuscany, built in terraces 
against a hillside, with wonderful 
waterworks, which give you shower 
baths when you expect them least; 
and in this garden, surrounded by the 
trimmest box hedges, there bloom only 
imperishable blossoms of variegated 
pebbles and chalk. That I have secn 
with my own eyes. A similar garden, 
near Genoa, consisting of marble mo- 
saics and colored bits of glass, with a 
peach-tree on a wall, and an old harp- 
sichord on the doorstep to serve instead 
of bell or knocker, I am told of by a 
friend, who pretends to have spent her 
youth in it. But I suspect her to be of 
supernatural origin, and this garden to 
exist only in the world of Ariosto’s 
enchantresses, whence she originally 
hails. To return to my first remark, 
it is pleasant, therefore, to have flowers 
in a garden, though not necessary. 
We moderns have flowers, and no gar- 
dens. I must protest against such a 
state of things. Still worse is it to sup- 
pose that you can get a garden by run- 
ning up a wall or planting a fence 
round a field, a wood, or any portion 
of what is vaguely called nature. Gar- 
dens have nothing to do with nature, 
or not much. Save the garden of 
Eden, which was perhaps no more a 
garden than certain London streets so 
called, gardens are always primarily 
the work of man. I say primarily, for 
these outdoor habitations, where man 
weaves himself carpets of grass and 
gravel, cuts himself walls out of ilex or 
hornbeam, and fits on as roof so much 
of blue day or of starspecked, moon- 
silvered night, are never perfect until 
Time has furnished it all with his 
weather stains and mosses, and Fancy, 
having given notice to the original 
occupants, has handed it into the 
charge of gentle little owls and fur- 
gloved bats, and of other tenants, hu- 
man in shape, but as shy and solitary 
as they. 

That is a thing of our days, or little 
short of them. I should be curious to 
know something of early Italian 
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gardens, long ago; long before the 
magnificence of Roman Cesars had 
reappeared, with their rapacity and 
pride, in the cardinals and princes of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries. I imagine those beginnings to 
have been humble ; the garden of the 
early Middle Ages to have been a thing 
more for utility than pleasure, and not 
at all for ostentation. For the garden 
of the castle is necessarily small ; and 
the plot of ground between the inner 
and outer rows of walls, where corn or 
hay might be grown for the horses, is 
not likely to be given up exclusively to 
her ladyship’s lilies and gillyflowers ; 
salads and roots must grow there, and 
onions and leeks, for it is not always 
convenient to get vegetables from the 
villages below, particularly when there 
are enemies or disbanded pillaging 
mercenaries about ; hence, also, there 
will be fewer roses than vines, pears, 
or apples, spaliered against the castle 
wall. On the other hand the burgher 
of the towns begins by being a very 
small artisan or shopkeeper, and, even 
when he lends money to kings of En- 
gland and emperors, and is part owner 
of Constantinople, he keeps his house 
with business-like frugality. Whatever 
they lavished on churches, frescoes, 
libraries, and pageants, the citizens, 
even of the fifteenth century, whose 
wives and daughters still mended the 
linen and waited at table, are not likely 
to have seen in their villa more than a 
kind of rural place of business, whence 
to check factors and peasants, where to 
store wine and oil, and from whose 
garden, barely enclosed from the fields, 
to obtain the fruit and flowers for their 
table. I think that medizval poetry 
and tales have led me to this notion. 
There is little mention in them of a 
garden as such; the Provencal lovers 
meet in orchards — ‘en un verger soz 
folha d’albespi’? — where the may 


bushes grow among the almond trees. 
Boccaccio and the Italians more usually 
employ the word orto, which has lost 
its Latin signification, and is a place, 
as we learn from the context, planted 
with fruit trees and with pot-herbs, the 
sage which brought misfortune on poor 
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Simona, and the sweet basil which Lisa- 
betta watered, as it grew out of Loren- 
zo’s head, ‘‘only with rosewater, or 
that of orange flowers, or with her own 
tears.’ A friend of mine has painted a 
picture of another of Boccaccio’s ladies, 
Madonna Dianora, visiting the garden, 
which (to the confusion of her vir- 
tuous stratagem) the enamoured An- 
saldo has made to bloom in January by 
magic arts; alittle picture full of the 
quaint lovely details of Dello’s wedding 
chests, the charm of the roses and lilies, 
the plashing fountains and birds singing 
against a background of wintry trees 
and snow-shrouded fields, the dainty 
youths and damsels treading their way 
among the flowers, looking like tulips 
and ranunculus themselves in their fur 
and brocade. But although in this story 
Boccaccio employs the word giardino 
instead of orto, I think we must im- 
agine that magic flower garden rather 
as a corner — they still exist on every 
hillside — of orchard connected with 
the fields of wheat and olives below by 
the long tunnels of vine trellis, and 
dying away into them with the great 
tufts of lavender and rosemary and 
fennel on the grassy bank under the 
cherry-trees. It is a piece of terraced 
ground along which the water — spurted 
from the dolphin’s mouth or the siren’s 
breasts — runs through walled chan- 
nels, refreshing impartially violets and 
salads, lilies and tall flowering onions, 
under the branches of the peach-tree 
and the pomegranate, to where, in the 
shade of the great pink oleander tufts, 
it pours out below into the big tank, for 
the maids to rinse their linen in the 
evening, and the peasants to fill their 
cans to water the bedded-out tomatoes, 
and the potted clove pinks in the 
shadow of the house. 

The Blessed Virgin’s garden is like 
that, where, as she prays in the cool of 
the evening, the gracious Gabriel flut- 
ters on to one knee (hushing the sound 
of his wings lest he startle her) through 
the pale green sky, the deep blue-green 
valley ; and you may still see in the 
Tuscan fields clumps of cypresses 
clipped wheel shape, which might mark 
the very spot. 
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The transition from this orchard- 
garden, this orto, of the old Italian nov- 
elists and painters, to the architectural 
garden of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, is indicated in some of 
the descriptions and illustrations of the 
‘‘Hypnerotomachia Poliphili,’’ a sort 
of handbook of antiquities in the shape 
of a novel, written by Fra Francesco 
Colonna, and printed at Venice about 
1480. Here we find trees and hedges 
treated as brick and stone work: walls, 
niches, colonnades, cut out of ilex and 
laurel ; statues, vases, peacocks clipped 
in box and yew ; moreover antiquities, 
busts, inscriptions, broken altars and 
triumphal arches, temples to the Graces 
and Venus, stuck about the place very 
much as we find them in the Roman 
villas of the late sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. But I doubt whether 
the ‘‘ Hypnerotomachia”’ can be taken 
as evidence of the gardens of Colonna’s 
own days. I think his descriptions are 
rather of what his archeological lore 
made him long for, and what came in 
time, when antiques were more plentiful 
than in the early Renaissance, and the 
monuments of the ancients could be in- 
corporated freely into the gardens. For 
the classic Italian garden is essentially 
Roman in origin ; it could have arisen 
only on the top of ancient walls and 
baths, its shape suggested by the ruins 
below, its ornaments dug up in the 
planting of the trees; and until the 
time of Julius II. and Leo X., Rome 
was still a medisval city, feudal and 
turbulent, in whose outskirts, forever 
overrun by baronial squabbles, no sane 
man would have built himself a gar- 
den, and in whose ancient monuments 
castles were more to be expected than 
belvederes and orangeries. Indeed, by 
the side of quaint arches and temples, 
and labyrinths which look like designs 
for a box of toys, we find among the 
illustrations of Polifilo various charm- 
ing woodcuts showing bits of vine 
trellis, of tank and of fountain, on the 
small scale, and in the domestic, quite 
unclassic style of the Italian burgher’s 
garden. I donot mean to say that the 
gardens of Lorenzo dei Medici, of 
Catherine Cornaro at Asolo, of the 
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Gouzagas near Mantua, of the Estensi 
at Scandiano and Sassuolo, were kitchen 
gardens like those of Isabella’s basil 
pot. They had waterworks already, 
and aviaries full of costly birds, and 
enclosures where camels and giraffes 
were kept at vast expense, and parks 
with deer and fish ponds; they were 
the garden of the castle, of the farm, 
magnified and made magnificent, spread 
over a large extent of ground. But 
they were not, any more than are the 
gardens of Boiardo’s and Ariosto’s en- 
chantresses (copied by Spenser), the 
typical Italian gardens of later days. 

And here, having spoken of that rare 
and learned ‘* Hypnerotomachia Poli- 
phili” (which, by the way, any one who 
wishes to be instructed, sickened, and 
bored for many days together, may 
now read in Monsieur Claudius Pope- 
lin’s French translation), it is well I 
should state that for the rest of this dis- 
sertation I have availed myself of 
neither the British Museum, nor the 
National Library of Paris, nor the 
Library of South Kensington (the italics 
seem necessary to show my apprecia- 
tion of those haunts of learning), but 
merely of the light of my own poor 
intellect. For Ido not think I care to 
read about gardens among foolscap and 
inkstains, pounce and printed forms ; 
in fact I doubt whether I care to read 
about them at all, save in Boccaccio 
and Ariosto, Spenser and Tasso; 
though I hope that my readers will 
be more literary characters than my- 
self. 

The climate of Italy (moving on in 
my discourse) renders it difficult and 
almost impossible to have flowers 
growing in the ground all through the 
summer. After the magnificent efflo- 
rescence of May and June, the soil 
cakes into the consistence of terra- 
cotta, and the sun, which has expanded 
and withered the roses and lilies and 
vines with such marvellous rapidity, 
toasts everything like so much corn 
or maize. Very few herbaceous flow- 
ers—the faithful, friendly, cheerful 
zinnias, for instance —can continue 
blooming ; and the oleander, become 


Ss? 
more brilliantly rosé-color with every 
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additional week’s drought, triumphs 
over empty beds. Flowers in Italy are 
acrop like corn, hemp, or beans ; you 
must be satisfied with fallow soil when 
they are over. I say these things, 
learned by some bitter experience of 
flowerless summers, to explain why 
Italian flower gardening mainly takes 
refuge in pots —from the great orna- 
mented lemon jars down to the pots 
of carnations, double geraniums, tube- 
roses, and jasmines on every wall, on 
every ledge or window-sill; so much 
so, in fact, that even the famous sweet 
basil, and with it young Lorenzo’s 
head, had to be planted ina pot. Now 
this poverty of flower-beds and rich- 
ness of pots made it easy and natural 
for the Italian garden to become, like 
the Moorish one, a place of mere 
greenery and water, a palace whose 
fountains plashed in sunny yards 
walled in with myrtle and laurel, in 
mysterious chambers roofed over with 
ilex and box. 

And this it became. Moderately at 
first ; a few hedges of box and cypress 
—exhaling its resinous breath in the 
sunshine — leading up to the long, flat 
Tuscan house, with its tower or pil- 
lared loggia under the roof to take the 
air and dry linen ; a few quaintly cut 
trees set here and there, along with the 
twisted mulberry-tree where the family 
drank its wine and ate its fruit of an 
evening ; a little grove of ilexes to the 
back, in whose shade you could sleep 
while the cicalas buzzed at noon ; some 
cypresses gathered together into a 
screen, just to separate the garden 
from the olive-yard above; gradually 
perhaps a balustrade set at the end of 
the bowling-green, that you might see, 
even from a distance, the shimmery 
blue valley below, the pale-blue distant 
hills ; and if you had it, some antique 
statue, not good enough for the court- 
yard of the town house, set on the bal- 
ustrade or against the tree ; also, where 
water was plentiful, a little grotto 
scooped out under that semicircular 
screen of cypresses. A very modest 


place, but differing essentially from the 
orchard and kitchen garden of the 
medisval burgher, and out of which 
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came something immense and unique 
— the classic Roman villa. 

For your new garden, your real Ital- 
ian garden, brings in a new element — 
that of perspective, architecture, deco- 
ration ; the trees used as building ma- 
terial, the lie of the land as theatre 
arrangements, the water as the most 
docile and multiform stage property. 
Now think what would happen when 
such gardens begin to be made in 
Rome. The pope’s nephew can en- 
close vast tracts of land, expropriated 
by some fine, sweeping, fiscal injustice, 
or by the great expropriator, fever, in 
the outskirts of the town, and there 
place his casino, at first a mere sum- 
mer-house, whither to roll of spring 
evenings in stately coaches and breathe 
the air with a few friends ; then grad- 
ually a huge house, with its suites 
of guests’ chambers, stables, chapel, 
orangery, collection of statues and pic- 
tures, its subsidiary smaller houses, 
belvederes, circuses, and what not! 
And around the house his Eminence or 
his Serene Excellency may lay out his 
garden. Now go where you may in 
the outskirts of Rome, you are sure to 
find ruins — great aqueduct arches, 
temples half standing, gigantic terrace 
works belonging to some baths or pal- 
ace hidden beneath the earth and vege- 
tation. Here you have, naturally, an 
element of architectural ground-plan 
and decoration which is easily fol- 
lowed ; the terraces of quincunxes, the 
symmetrical groves, the long flights of 
steps, the triumphal arches, the big 
ponds, come, as it were, of themselves, 
obeying the order of what is below. 
And from underground, everywhere, 
issues a legion of statues, headless, 
armless, in all stages of mutilation, 
who are charitably mended and take 
their place, mute sentinels, white and 
earth-stained, at every intersecting box 
hedge, under every ilex grove, beneath 
the cypresses of each sweeping hillside 
avenue, wherever a tree can make a 
niche or a bough a canopy. Also 
vases, sarcophagi, baths, little altars, 
columns, reliefs by the score and hun- 
dred, to be stuck about everywhere, let 
into every wall, clapped on the top of 
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every gable, every fountain, stacked up 
in every empty space. 

Among these inhabitants of the gar- 
dens of Cesar, Lucullus, or Sallust, 
who, after their thousand years’ sleep, 
pierce through the earth into new gar- 
dens, of crimson cardinals and purple 
princes, each fattened on his predeces- 
sors’ spoils — Medici, Farnesi, Peretti, 
Aldobrandini, Ludovisi, Rospegliosi, 
Borghese, Pamphily — among _ this 
humble people of stone, I would say 
a word of garden Hermes and their 
vicissitudes. There they stand, squeez- 
ing from out their triangular sheath 
the stout pectorals veined with rust, 
scarred with corrosions, under the 
ilexes, whose drip, drip, through all 
the rainy days and nights of those 
ancient times and these modern ones 
has gradually eaten away an eye here, 
a cheek there, making up for the 
loss by gilding the hair with lichens, 
and matting the beard with green 
ooze, patched chin, and restored nose, 
giving them an odd look of fierce 
German duellisis. Have they been 
busts of Ceesars, hastily ordered on the 
accession of some Tiberius or Nero, 
hastily sent to alter into Caligula or 
Galba, or pitched into the Tiber on the 
top of the monster emperor’s body 
after that had been properly hauled 
through the streets? Or are they 
philosophers, at your choice, Plato or 
Aristotle or Zeno or Epicurus, once 
presiding over the rolls of poetry and 
science in some noble’s or some 
rhetor’s library ? Or is it possible that 
this featureless block, smiling foolishly 
with its orbless eye-sockets and worn- 
out mouth, may have had, once upon 
atime, a nose from Phidias’s hand, a 
pair of cupid lips carved by Prax- 
iteles ?? 

A book of seventeenth-century prints, 
**The Gardens of Rome, with their 
plans raised and seen in perspective, 
drawn and engraved by Giov. Battista 
Falda, at the printing-house of Gio. 
Giacomo de’ Rossi, at the sign of Paris, 


1 The reader may imagine my pride when I 
found, in Furtwiingler’s great book of archzology, 
that an original head by Scopas actually stands be- 
neath a rose-trellis in Villa Medici. 
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near the church of the Pace in Rome,” 
brings home to one, with the names of 
the architects who laid them out, that 
these Roman villas are really a kind of 
arcbitecture cut out of living, instead 
of dead, timber. To this new kind of 
architecture belongs a new kind of 
sculpture. The antiques do well in their 
niches of box and laurel under their 
canopy of hanging ilex boughs ; they 
are, in their weather-stained, mutilated 
condition, another sort of natural ma- 
terial fit for the artist’s use, but the old 
sculpture being thus in a way assim- 
ilated, through the operation of earth, 
wind, and rain, into tree-trunks and 
mossy boulders, a new sculpture arises 
undertaking to make a marble some- 
thing which will continue the impres- 
sion of the trees and waters, wave its 
jagged outlines like the trees, twist its 
supple limbs like the fountains. It is 
high time that some one should stop 
the laughing and sniffing at this great 
sculpture of Bernini and his Italian 
and French followers, the last spon- 
taneous outcome of the art of the Re- 
naissance, of the decorative sculpture 
which worked in union with place and 
light and surroundings. Mistaken as 
indoor decoration, as free statuary in 
the sense of the antique, this sculpture 
has after all given us the only works 
which are thoroughly right in the open 
air, among the waving trees, the mad 
vegetation which sprouts under the 
moist, warm Roman sky, from every 
inch of masonry and travertine. They 
are comic, of course, looked at in all 
the details, those angels who smirk and 
gesticulate with the emblems of the 
Passion, those popes and saints who 
stick out colossal toes and print on the 
sky gigantic hands, on the parapets of 
bridges and the gables of churches ; 
but imagine them replaced by fine 
classic sculpture — stiff manikins strug- 
gling with the overwhelming height, 
the crushing hugeness of all things 
Roman ; little tin soldiers lost in the 
sky, instead of those gallant theatrical 
creatures swaggering among the clouds, 
pieces of wind-torn cloud, petrified for 
the occasion, themselves! Think of 
Bernini’s Apollo and Daphne ; a group 
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unfortunately kept in a palace room, 
with whose right angles its every out- 
line swears, but which, if placed in a 
garden, would be the very summing up 
of all garden and park impressions in 
the waving, circling lines, yet not with- 
out a niminy piminy restraint of the 
draperies, the limbs, the hair turning to 
clustered leaves, the body turning to 
smooth bark, of the flying nymph and 
the pursuing god. 

The great creation of this Bernini 
school, which shows it as the sculpture 
born of gardens, is the fountain. No 
one till the seventeenth century had 
guessed what might be the relations of 
stone and water, each equally obedient 
to the artist’s hand. The medizval 
Italian fountain is a tank,a huge wash- 
tub fed from lions’ mouths, as if by 
taps, and ornamented, more or less, 
with architectural and sculptured de- 
vices. In the Renaissance we get 
complicated works of art — Neptunes 
with tridents throne above sirens 
squeezing their breasts, and cupids 
riding on dolphins, like the beautiful 
fountain of Bologna; or boys poised 
on one foot, holding up tortoises, like 
Rafael’s Tartarughe of Piazza Mattei ; 
more elaborate devices still, like the 
one of the villa at Bagnaia, near 
Viterbo. But these fountains do 
equally well when dry, equally well 
translated into bronze or silver, they 
are wonderful salt-cellars or fruit- 
dishes ; everything is delightful except 
the water, which spurts in meagre 
threads as from a garden-hose. They 
are the fitting ornament of Florence, 
where there is pure drinking water 
only on Sundays and holidays; of 
Bologna, where there is never any at 
all. The seventeenth century made a 
very different thing of its fountains — 
something as cool, as watery, as the 
jets which gurgle and splash in Moorish 
gardens and halls; and full of form 
and fancy withal, the water never 
alone, but accompanied by its watery 
suggestion of power and will and whim. 
They are so absolutely right, these Ro- 
man fountains of the Bernini school, 
that we are apt to take them as a matter 
of course, as if the horses had reared 
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between the spurts from below and the 
gushes and trickles above; as if the 
Triton had been draped with the over- 
flowing of his horn; as if the Moor 
with his turban, the Asiatic with his 
veil, the solemn Egyptian river god 
had basked and started back with the 
lion and the seahorse among the small 
cataracts breaking into foam in the 
pond, the sheets of water dropping, 
prefiguring icicles, lazily over the 
rocks, all stained black by the. north 
winds and yellow by the lichen; all 
always, always, in those Roman gar- 
dens and squares, from the beginning 
of time, natural objects, perfect and 
not more to be wondered at than the 
water-encircled rocks of the mountains 
and seashores. Such art as this cannot 
be done justice to with the pen; dia- 
grams would be necessary, showing 
how in every case the lines of the 
sculpture harmonize subtly, or clash to 
be more subtly harmonized, with the 
movement, the immensely varied, ab- 
solutely spontaneous movement of the 
water; the sculptor, become infinitely 
modest, willing to sacrifice his own 
work, to make it absolutely uninterest- 
ing in itself, as a result of the hours 
and days he must have spent watching 
the magnificent manners and exquisite 
tricks of natural waterfalls —nay, the 
mere bursting alongside of breakwaters, 
the jutting up between stones, of every 
trout-stream and milldam. It is not 
till we perceive its absence (in the 
fountains, for instance, of modern 
Paris) that we appreciate this Roman 
art of water sculpture. Meanwhile we 
accept the fountains as we accept the 
whole magnificent harmony of nature 
and art—nature tutored by art, art 
fostered by nature—of the Roman 
villas, undulating, with their fringe of 
pines and oaks, over the hillocks and 
dells of the Campagna, or stacked up 
proudly, vineyards and woods all 
round, on the steep sides of Alban and 
Sabine hills. 

This book of engravings of the villas 
of the Serene Princes Aldobrandini, 
Pamphily, Borghese, and so forth, 
brings home to us another fact, to wit, 
that the original owners and layers out 
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thereof must have had but little enjoy- 
ment of them. There they go in their 
big coaches, among the immense bows 
and curtsies of the ladies and gentle- 
men and dapper ecclesiastics whom 
they meet; princes in feathers and 
laces, and cardiuals in silk and ermine. 
But the delightful gardens on which 
they are being complimented are mean- 
while mere dreadful little plantations, 
like a nurseryman’s squares of cab- 
bages, you would think, rather than 
groves of ilexes and cypresses ; for, 
alas, the greatest princes, the most 
magnificent cardinals, cannot bribe 
time, or hustle him to hurry up. 

And thus the gardens were planted 
and grew. For whom? Certainly not 
for the men of those days, who would 
doubtless have been merely shocked 
could they have seen or foreseen. For 
their ghosts perhaps? Scarcely. A 
friend of mine, in whose information 
on such matters 1 have implicit belief, 
assures me that it is not the whole 
ghosts of the ladies and cavaliers of 
long ago who haunt the gardens ; not 
the ghost of their every-day, humdrum 
likeness to ourselves, but the ghost of 
certain moments of their existence, 
certain rustlings, and shimmerings of 
their personality ; their waywardness, 
momentary transcendent graces and 
graciousness, unaccountable wistfulness 
and sorrow ; certain looks of the face 
aud certain tones of the voice (perhaps 
none of the steadiest); things that 
seemed to die away into nothing on 
earth, but which have permeated their 
old haunts, clung to the statues with 
the ivy, risen and fallen with the plash 
of the fountains, and which now exhale 
in the breath of the honeysuckle and 
murmur in the voice of the birds, in 
the rustle of the leaves and the high, in- 
vading grasses. There are some verses 
of Verlaine’s, which come to me al- 
ways, on the melancholy minuet tune 
to which Monsieur Fauré has set them, 
as I walk in those Italian gardens, Ro- 
man and Florentine, walk in the spirit 
as well as in the flesh : — 

Votre fime est un paysage choisi 
Que vont charmant masques et berga- 
Inasques 
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Jouant du luth et quasi 

Tristes sous leurs déguisements fantasques. 

Tout en chantant’sur le mode mineur 

L’amour vainqueur et la vie opportune, 

Ils n’ont pas l’air de croire & leur bonheur ; 

Et leur chanson se méle au clair de lune ; 

Au calme clair de lune triste et beau 

Qui fait réver les oiseaux dans les arbres 

Et sangloter d’extase les jets d’eau, 

Les grands jets d’eau sveltes parmi les 
marbres. 


And this leads me to wonder what 
these gardens must be when the key 
has turned in their rusty gates, and the 
doorkeeper gone to sleep under the 
gun hanging from its nail. What must 
such places be, Mondragone, for in- 
stance, near Frascati, and the deserted 
Villa Pucci near Signa, during the 
great May nights, when my own small 
scrap of garden, not beyond kitchen 
sounds and servants’ lamps, is made 
wonderful and magical by the scents 
which rise up, by the song of the 
nightingales, the dances of the fireflies, 
copying in the darkness below the 
figures which are footed by the nimble 
stars above ? Into such rites as these, 
which the poetry of the past practises 
with the poetry of summer nights, one 
durst not penetrate, save after leaving 
one’s vulgar flesh, one’s habits, one’s 
realities outside the gate. 

And since I have mentioned gates, I 
must not forget one other sort of old 
Italian garden, perhaps the most poet- 
ical and pathetic — the garden that has 
ceased to exist. You meet it along 
every Italian highroad or country lane : 
a piece of field, tender green with the 
short wheat in winter, brown and 
orange with the dried maize husks and 
seeding sorghum in summer, the wide 
grass path still telling of coaches that 
once rolled in, a big stone bench, with 
sweeping, shell-like back, under the 
rosemary bushes ; and, facing the road, 
between solemnly grouped cypresses 
or stately marshalled poplars, a gate 
of charming ironwork, standing open 
between its scroll-work masonry and 
empty vases, under its coronetted 
escutcheon. The gate that leads to 
nowhere. 

VERNON LEE. 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
MY NATIVE SALMON RIVER. 

NoneE of the greater rivers of Scot- 
land makes so much haste to reach the 
ocean as does the turbulent and impa- 
tient Spey. From its parent locklet in 
the bosom of the Grampians, it speeds 
through Badenoch, the country of 
Cluny MacPherson, the chief of Clan 
Chattan, a region to this day redolent 
of memories of the ’45. It abates its 
hurry as its current skirts the grave of 
the beautiful Jean Maxwell, Duchess 
of Gordon, who raised the 92nd High- 
landers by giving a kiss with the king’s 
shilling to every recruit, and who now 
since many long years 


Sleeps beneath Kinrara’s willow. 


But after this salaam of courtesy the 
river roars and bickers down the long 
stretch of shaggy glen which inter- 
venes between the upper and lower 
Rocks of Craigellachie, whence the 
Clan Grant, whose habitation is this 
ruggedly beautiful strath, takes its 
slogan of ** Stand fast, Craigellachie,”’ 
till it finally sends its headlong torrent 
shooting miles out through the salt 
water of the Moray Firth. In its 
course of over a hundred miles its 
fierce current has seldom tarried ; yet 
now and again it spreads panting into 
a long, smooth stretch of still water, 
when wearied momentarily with buffet- 
ing the boulders in its broken and con- 
torted bed; or when a great rock, 
jutting out into its course, causes a 
deep, black, sullen pool whose sluggish 
eddy is crested with masses of yellow 
foam. Merely as a wayfaring pedes- 
trian I have followed Spey from its 
source to its mouth ; but my intimacy 
with it in the character of a fisherman 
extends over the five-and-twenty miles 
of its lower course, from the confluence 
of the pellucid Avon at Ballindalloch 
to the bridge of Fochabers, the native 
village of the Captain Wilson who died 
so gallantly in the recent fighting in 
Matabeleland My first Spey trout I 
took out of water at the foot of the 
cherry orchard below the sweet-lying 
cottage of Delfur. My first grilse I 


hooked and played with trout tackle in 
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‘ Dalmunach”’ on the Laggan water, a 
pool that is the rival of ‘ Dellagyl” 
and the “ Holly Bush ”’ for the proud 
title of the best pool of lower Spey. 
My first salmon I brought to the gaff 
with a beating heart in that fine swift 
stretch of water, known as ‘‘ The Dip,”’ 
which connects the pools of the 
“‘Heathery Isle’? and the’ ‘Red 
Craig,’? and which is now leased by 
that good fisherman, Mr. Justice 
North. I think the Dundurcas water 
then belonged to the late Mr. Little 
Gilmour, the well-known welter-weight 
who went so well to hounds season 
after season from Melton Mowbray, 
and who was as keen in the water on 
Spey as he was over the Leicestershire 
pastures. A servant of Mr. Little Gil- 
mour was drowned in the ‘Two 
Stones”? pool, the next below the 
* Holly Bush ; ’’ and the next pool be- 
low the **Two Stones”’ is called the 
‘* Beaufort ’’ to this day —named after 
the present duke, who took many a big 
fish out of it in the days when he used 
to come to Speyside with his friend, 
Mr. Little Gilmour. 

In those long gone-by days brave old 
Lord Saltoun, the hero of Hougomont, 
resided during the fishing season in the 
mansion-house of Auchinroath, on the 
high ground at the mouth of the Glen 
of Rothes. One morning, some five- 
and-forty years ago, my father drove to 
breakfast with the old lord, and took 
me with him. Not caring to send the 
horse to the stable, he left me outside 
in the dogeart when he entered the 
house. As I waited rather sulkily — 
for I was very hungry—there came 
out on to the doorstep a very queer- 
looking old person, short of figure, 
round as a ball, his head sunk between 
very high and rounded shoulders, and 
with short, stumpy legs. He was curi- 
ously attired in a whole-colored suit of 
grey ; a droll-shaped jacket, the great 
collar of which reached far up the 
back of his head, surmounted a pair 
of voluminous breeches which suddenly 
tightened at the knee. I imagined him 
to be the butler in morning dishabille ; 
and when he accosted me good-na- 
turedly, asking to whom the dogcart 
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and myself belonged, I answered him 
somewhat shortly, and then ingenu- 
ously suggested that he would be doing 
me a kindly act if he would go and 
fetch me out a hunk of bread and meat, 
for I was enduring tortures of hunger. 
Then he swore, and that with vigor 
and fluency, that it was a shame that I 
should have been left outside ; called a 
groom, and bade me alight and come 
indoors with him. I demurred —TI had 
got the paternal injunction to remain 
with the horse and cart. ‘*I am mas- 
ter here !’’? exclaimed the old person 
impetuously ; and with further strong 
language he expressed his intention of 
rating my father soundly for not hav- 
ing brought me inside along with him- 
self. Then a question occurred to me, 
and I ventured to ask, ** Are you Lord 
Saltoun?” ‘*O£ course I am,’’ re- 
plied the old gentleman; ‘‘ who the 
devil else should I be ?”? Well, I did 
not like to avow what I felt, but in 
truth I was hugely disappointed in 
him ; for I had just been reading Si- 
borne’s ** Waterloo,”’ and to think that 
this dumpy old fellow in the duffel 
jacket that came up over his ears was 
the valiant hero who had held Hougo- 
mont through cannon fire and musketry 
fire and hand-to-hand bayonet fighting 
on the day of Waterloo, while the post 
he was defending was ablaze, and who 
had actually killed Frenchmen with his 
own good sword, was a severe disen- 
chantment. When I had breakfasted, 
he asked leave of my father to let me 
go with him to the waterside, promis- 
ing to send me home safely later in the 
day. When he was in Spey up to the 
armpits — for the ‘* Holly Bush” takes 
deep wading from the Dundurcas side 
-— the old lord looked even droller than 
he had done on the Auchinroath door- 
step, and I could not reconcile him in 
the least to my Hougomont ideal. He 
was delighted when I opened on him 
with that topic, and he told me with 
great spirit of the vehemence with 
which his brother-officer, Colonel Mac- 
donnell, and his men fetched the 
French out of Hougomont courtyard, 
and how big Sergeant Graham closed 
the door against them by main force 
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of muscular strength. Before he had 
been in the water twenty minutes, the 
old lord was in a fish ; his gillie, old 
Dallas, who could throw a fine line in 
spite of the whiskey, gaffed it scientifi- 
cally, and I was sent home rejoicing 
with a fifteen-pound salmon for my 
mother, and a half-sovereign for my- 
self wherewith to buy a trouting rod 
and reel. Lord Saltoun was the first 
lord I ever met, and I have never 
known one since whom I have liked 
half so well. 

Spey is a river which insists on being 
distinctive. She mistrusts the stranger. 
He may be a good man on Tweed or 
Tay, but until he has been formally 
introduced to Spey and been admitted 
to her acquaintance, she is chary in 
according him her favors. She is no 
flighty coquette, nor is she a prude ; 
but she has her demure reserves, and 
he who would stand well with her 
must ever treat her with consideration 
and respect. She is not as those facile 
demi-mondaine streams, such as the 
Helmsdale or the Conon, which let 
themselves be entreated successfully by 
the chance comer on the first jaunty 
appeal. You must learn the ways of 
Spey before you can prevail with her, 
and her ways are not the ways of other 
rivers. It was in vain that the veteran 
chief of southern fishermen, the late 
Francis Francis, threw his line over 
Spey in the vent, vidi, vici manner of 
one who had made Usk and Wye his 
potsherd, and who over the Hampshire 
Avon had cast his shoe. Russel, the 
famous editor of the Scotsman, the De- 
lane of the north country, who, pen 
in hand, could make a lord advocate 
squirm, and before whose gibe provosts 
and bailies trembled, who had drawn 
out leviathan with a hook from Tweed, 
and before whom the big fish of Forth 
could not stand—even he, brilliant 
fisherman as he was, could *‘ come nae 
speed ava’? on Spey, as the old Arn- 
dilly water-gillie quaintly worded it. 

Yet Russel of the Scotsman was, per- 
haps, the most whole-souled salmon- 
fisher of his own or any other period. 
His piscatorial aspirations extended 
beyond the grave. Who that heard it 
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can ever forget the peroration, slightly 
profane perhaps, but entirely enthusi- 
astic, of his speech on salmon fishing 
at a Tweedside dinner? ‘* When I 
die,’ he exclaimed in a fine rapture, 
“should I go to heaven, I will fish in 
the water of life with a fly dressed with 
a feather from the wing of an angel ; 
should I be unfortunately consigned to 
another destination, I shall neverthe- 
less hope to angle in Styx with the 
worm that never dieth.’’ To his edito- 
rial successor Spey was a trifle more 
gracious than she had been to Russel ; 
but she did not wholly open her heart 
to this neophyte of her stream, serving 
him up in the pool of Dellagyl with the 
ugliest, blackest, gauntest old cock- 
salmon of her depths, owning a snout 
like the prow of an ancient galley. 
Spey exacts from those who would 
fish her waters with success a peculiar 
and distinctive method of throwing 
their line, which is known as the ‘* Spey 
cast.””> In vain has Major Treherne 
illustrated the successive phases of the 
“Spey cast’ in the fishing volume of 
the admirable Badminton series. It 
cannot be learned by diagrams; no 
man, indeed, can become a proficient in 
it who has not grown up from child- 
hood in the practice of it. Yet its 
use is absolutely indispensable to the 
salmon angler on the Spey. Rocks, 
trees, high banks, and other impedi- 
ments forbid resort to the overhead 
cast. The essence and value of the 
Spey cast lies in this—that his line 
must never go behind the caster ; well 
done, the cast is like the dart from a 
howitzer’s mouth of a safety rocket to 
which a line is attached. To watch it 
performed, strongly yet easily, by a 
skilled hand is a liberal education in 
the art of casting ; the swiftness, sure- 
ness, low trajectory, and lightness of 
the fall of the line, shot out by a dex- 
terous swish of the lifting and propel- 
ling power of the strong yet supple rod, 
illustrate a phase, at once beautiful and 
practical, of the poctry of motion. 
Among the native salmon fishermen of 
Speyside, quorum ego parva pars fui, 
there are two distinct manners, which 
may be severally distinguished as the 
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easy style and the masterful style. 
The disciples of the easy style throw a 
fairly long line, but their aim is not to 
cover a maximum distance. What they 
pride themselves on is precise, dexter- 
ous, and, above all, light and smooth 
casting. No fierce switchings of the 
rod reveal their approach before they 
are in sight; like the clergyman of 
Pollok’s ** Course of Time,”’ they love 
to draw rather than to drive. Of the 
masterful style the most brilliant expo- 
nent is a short man, but he is the 
deepest wader in Spey. I believe his 
waders fasten, not round his waist, but 
round his neck. I have seen him in a 
pool, far beyond his depth, but * tread- 
ing water’ while simultaneously wield- 
ing a rod about four times the length 
of himself, and sending his line whiz- 
zing an extraordinary distance. The 
resolution of his attack seems actually 
to hypnotize salmon into taking his fly ; 
and, once hooked, however hard they 
may fight for life, they are doomed fish. 

Ah me! These be gaudy, flaunting, 
flashy days! Our sober Spey, in the 
matter of salmon fly-hooks, is gradually 
yielding to the garish influence of the 
times. Spey salmon now begin to allow 
themselves to be captured by such in- 
decorous and revolutionary fly-hooks as 
the “Canary”? and the ‘ Silver Doc- 
tor.”?> Jaunty men, in loud suits of 
dittoes, have come into the north coun- 
try, and display fly-books that vie, in 
the variegated brilliancy of their con- 
tents, with a Dutch tulip bed. We 
staunch adherents to the traditional 
Spey blacks and browns, we who have 
bred Spey cocks for the sake of their 
feathers, and have sworn through good 
report and through evil report by the 
pig’s down or Berlin wool for body, the 
Spey cock for hackle, and the mallard 
drake for wings, have jeered at the 
kaleidoscopic fantasticality of the leaves 
of their fly-books turned over by adven- 
turers from the south country and Ire- 
land, and have laughed at the notion 
that a self-respecting Spey salmon 
would so far demoralize himself as to 
be allured by a miniature presentation 
of Liberty’s shop-window. But the 
salmon has not regarded the matter 
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from our conservative point of view ; 
and now we, too, ruefully resort to the 
“canary ’’ as a dropper when condi- 
tions of atmosphere and water seem 
to favor that gaudy implement. And 
it must be owned that even before 
the “‘twopence-colored’’ gentry came 
among us from distant parts, we, the 
natives, had been side-tracking from 
the exclusive use of the old-fashioned 
sombre flies into the occasional use of 
gayer yet still modest “fancies.”” Of 
specific Spey hooks in favor at the 
present time the following is, perhaps, 
a fairly correct and comprehensive list : 
purple king, green king, black king, 
silver heron, gold heron, black dog, 
silver raich, gold raich, black heron, 
silver green, gold green, Lady Caroline, 
carron, black fancy, silver spale, gold 
spale, culdrain, dallas, silver thumbie, 
Sebastopol, Lady Florence March, gold 
purpie, and gled (deadly in ‘ snaw- 
bree’’). The Spey cock —a cross be- 
tween the Hamburg cock and the old 
Scottish mottled hen — was, fifty years 
ago, bred all along Speyside expressly 
for its feathers, used in dressing salmon 
flies ; but the breed is all but extinct 
now, or rather, perhaps, has been 
crossed and re-crossed out of recogni- 
tion. It is said, however, to be still 
maintained in the parish of Advie, and 
when the late Mr. Bass had the Tulchan 
shootings and fishings, his head keeper 
used to breed and sell Spey cocks. 
Probably the most extensive collec- 
tion of salmon fly-hooks ever made was 
that which beionged to the late Mr. 
Henry Grant of Elchies, a property on 
which is some of the best water in all 
the run of Spey. His father was a dis- 
tinguished Indian civil servant, and of 
later fame as an astronomer ; and his 
elder brother, Mr. Grant of Carron, 
was one of the best fishermen that ever 
played a big fish in the pool of Dellagyl. 
Henry Grant himself had been a keen 
fisherman in his youth, and when, after 
a chequered and roving life in South 
Africa and elsewhere, he came into the 
estate, he set himself to build up a 
representative collection of salmon flies 
for all waters and all seasons. His 
father had brought home a large and 
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curious assortment of feathers from the 
Himalayas; Mr. Grant sent far and 
wide for further supplies of suitable 
and distinctive material, and then he 
devoted himself to the task of dressing 
hundred after hundred of fly-hooks of 
every known pattern and of every size, 
from the great three-inch hook for 
heavy spring water to the dainty little 
** finnock ’’ hook, scarcely larger than 
a trout fly. A suitable receptacle was 
constructed for this collection from the 
timber of the “ Auld Gean Tree of 
Elchies ’? — the largest of its kind in all 
Scotland — whose trunk had a diameter 
of nearly four feet, and whose branches 
had a spread of over twenty yards. 
The ‘ Auld Gean Tree” fell into its 
dotage, and was cut down to the strains 
of a “lament,” with which the wail 
and skirl of the bagpipes drowned the 
noise of the woodmen’s axes. Out of 
the wood of the ‘ Auld Gean Tree” a 
local artificer constructed a handsome 
cabinet with many drawers, in which 
were stored the Elchies collection of 
fly-hooks, classified carefully according 
to their sizes and kinds. The cabinet 
stood — and, I suppose, still stands — 
in the Elchies billiard-room ; but I fear 
the collection is sadly diminished, for 
Henry Grant was the freest-handed of 
men, and towards the end of his life 
anybody who chose was welcome to 
help himself from the contents of the 
drawers. Yet no doubt some relics of 
this fine collection must still remain ; 
and I hope, for his own sake, that Mr. 
Justice A. L. Smith, the present ten- 
ant of Elchies, is free of poor Henry’s 
cabinet. 

It is a popular delusion that Speyside 
men are immortal ; this is true only of 
distillers. But it is a fact that their 
longevity is phenomenal. If Dr. Ogle 
had to make up the population returns 
of Strath-Spey, he could not fail to be 
profoundly astonished by the compara- 
tive blankness of the mortality col- 
umns. Frederick the Great, when his 
fellows were rather hanging back in 
the crisis of a battle, stung them with 
the biting taunt, ‘* Do you wish to live 
forever ?”’ If his descendants of the 
present day were to address the same 
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question to the seniors of Speyside, 
they would probably reply, ‘ Your 
Majesty, we ken that we canna live 
forever; but, faith, we mak’ a gey 
guid attempt!’’ A respected relative 
of mine died a few years ago at the age 
of eighty-five. Had he been a South- 
ron, he would have been said to have 
died full of years ; but of my relative 
the local paper remarked, in a touching 
obituary notice, that he ‘was cut off 
prematurely in the midst of his mature 
prime.’? When I was young, Speyside 
men mostly shuffled off this mortal coil 
by being upset from their gigs when 
driving home recklessly from market, 
with ‘the maut abune the meal ;” but 
the railways have done away in great 
measure with this cause of death. 
Nowadays the centenarians for the 
most part fall ultimate victims to paral- 
ysis. In the south it is understood, I 
believe, that the third shock is fatal ; 
but a Speyside man will resist half-a- 
dozen shocks before he succumbs, and 
has been known to walk to the kirk 
after having endured even a greater 
number of attacks. 

Among the senior veterans of our 
riverside I may venture to name two 
most worthy men and fine salmon 
fishers. Although both have now 
wound in their reels and unspliced 
their rods, one of them still lives 
among us hale and hearty. ‘ Jamie” 
Shanks of Craigellachie is, perhaps, 
the father of the water. He himself is 
reticent as to his age, and there are 
legends on the subject which lack au- 
thentication. It is, however, a matter 
of tradition that Jamie was out in the 
45; and that, cannily returning home 
when Charles Edward turned back at 
Derby, he earned the price of a croft 
by showing the Duke of Cumberland 
the ford across Spey, near the present 
bridge of Fochabers, by which the 
“butcher duke’’ crossed the river on 
his march to fight the battle of Cul- 
loden. It is also traditioned that 
Jamie danced round a bonfire in cele- 
bration of the marriage of ‘ bonnie 
Jean,’? Duchess of Gordon, an event 
which occurred in 1767. Apart from 
the dark ages, one thing is certain re- 
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garding Jamie, that the great flood of 
1829 swept away his croft and cottage, 
he himself so narrowly escaping that 
he left his watch hanging on the bed- 
post, watch and bedpost being subse- 
quently recovered floating about in the 
Moray Firth. The greatest honor that 
can be conferred on a fisherman — the 
Victoria Cross of the river —has long 
belonged to Jamie; a pool in Spey 
bears his name, and many a fine 
salmon has been taken out of ‘ Jamie 
Shanks’s Pool,’’ the swirling water of 
which is almost at the good old man’s 
feet as he shifts the *‘ coo”’ on his strip 
of pasture, or watches the gooseberries 
swelling in his pretty garden. His 
fame has long ago gone throughout all 
Speyside for skill in the use of the 
gaff ; about eight years ago I was wit- 
ness of the calm, swift dexterity with 
which he gaffed what I believe was his 
last fish. In the serene evening of his 
long day he still finds pleasant occupa- 
tion in dressing salmon flies; and if 
you speak him fair and he is in good 
humor, ‘Jamie’? may let you have 
half-a-dozen as a great favor. 

The other veteran of our river of 
whom I would say something was that 
most worthy man, and fine salmon 
fisher, Mr. Charles Grant, the ex- 
schoolmaster of Aberlour, better 
known, among us who loved and hon- 
ored the fine old Highland gentleman, 
as ** Charlie”? Grant. Charlie no longer 
lives; but to the last he was hale, 
relished his modest dram, and de- 
lighted in his quiet yet graphic manner 
to tell of men and things of Speyside 
familiar to him during his long life by 
the riverside. Charles Grant was the 
first person who ever rented salmon 
water on Spey. It was about 1838 that 
he took a lease from the Fife trustees 
of the fishing on the right bank from 
the burn of Aberlour to the burn of 
Carron, about four miles of as good 
water as there is in all the run of Spey. 
This water would to-day be cheaply 
rented at 250]. per annum ; the annual 
rent paid by Charles Grant was two 
guineas. A few years later a lease was 
granted by the Fife trustees of the 
period of the grouse shvotings of Ben- 
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rinnes, the wide moorlands of the 
parishes of Glass, Mortlach, and Aber- 
lour, including Glenmarkie, the best 
moor in the county, ata rent of 1001. a 
year, with four miles of salmon water 
on Spey thrown in. The letting value 
of these moors and of this water is to- 
day certainly not less than 1,5001. a 
year. 

Charles Grant had a great and well- 
deserved reputation for finding a fish 
in water which other men had fished 
blank. This was partly because, from 
long familiarity with the river, he knew 
all the likeliest casts ; partly because 
he was sure to have at the end of his 
casting-line just the proper fly for the 
size of water and condition of weather ; 
and partly because of his quiet, neat- 
handed manner of dropping his line on 
the water. There is a story still cur- 
rent on Speyside illustrative of this 
gift of Charlie in finding a fish where 
people who rather fancied themselves 
had failed—a_ story which Jamie 
Shanks to this day does not care to 
liear. Mr. Russel, of the Scotsman, 
had done his very best from the quick 
run at the top of the pool of Dalbreck, 
down to the almost dead-still water at 
the bottom of that fine stretch, and had 
found no luck. Jamie Shanks, who 
was with Mr. Russel as his fisherman, 
had gone over it to no purpose with a 
fresh fly. They were grumpishly dis- 
cussing whether they should give 
Dalbreck another turn, or go on to 
Pool-o-Brock, the next pool down 
stream, when Charles Grant made his 
appearance and asked the waterside 
question, ** What luck?” ‘ No luck 
at all, Charlie !*’ was Russel’s answer. 
** Deevil a rise !”? was Shanks’s sourer 
reply. In his demure, purring way, 
Charles Grant—who in his manner 
was a duplicate of the late Lord Gran- 
ville — remarked, “‘ There ought to be 
a fish come out of that pool.’? ‘ Tak’ 
him out, then!’’ exclaimed Shanks 
grufly. ‘* Well, I'll try,’’ quoth the 
soft-spoken Charlie ; and just at that 
spot, about forty yards from the head 
of the pool, where the current slackens 
and the fish lie a while before breasting 
the upper rapid, he hooked a fish. 
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Then it was that Russel, in the genial 
manner which made provosts swear, 
remarked, ‘‘ Shanks, I advise you to 
take half year at Mr. Grant’s school | ” 
‘“* Fat for ?”’ inquired Shanks sullenly. 
**To learn to fish! ’’ replied the mas- 
ter of sarcasm of the delicate Scottish 
variety. 

Respectful by nature to their supe- 
riors, the honest working folk of Spey- 
side occasionally forget themselves 
comically in their passionate ardor that 
a hooked salmon shall be brought to 
bank. Lord Elgin, now in his Indian 
satrapy, far away from what Sir Noel 
Paton in his fine elegy on the late Sir 
Alexander Gordon Cumming of Altyre 
called 
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one day hooked a big fish in the “ run ”’ 
below ‘ Polmet.’? The fish headed 
swiftly down stream, his lordship in 
eager pursuit, but afraid of putting 
any strain on the line lest the salmon 
should “break”? him. Down round 
the bend below the pool and by the 
‘Slabs’? fish and fisherman sped till 
the latter was brought up by the sheer 
rock of Craigellachie. Fortunately a 
fisherman ferried the earl across the 
river to the side on which he was able 
to follow the fish. On he ran, keeping 
up with the fish, under the bridge, 
along the margin of ‘¢ Shanks’s Pool,” 
past the ** Boat of Fiddoch ”’ pool and 
the mouth of the tributary ; and he 
was still on the run along the edge of 
the croft beyond, when he was sud- 
denly confronted by an aged man, who 
dropped his turnip hoe and ran eagerly 
to the side of the young nobleman. 
Old Guthrie could give advice from the 
experience of a couple of generations 
as poacher, water-gillie, occasional 
water-bailiff, and from as extensive and 
peculiar acquaintance with the river as 
Sam Weller possessed of London pub- 
lic-houses. And this is what he ex- 
claimed : ‘* Ma Lord, ma Lord, gin ye 
dinna check him, that fush will tak ye 
doun tae Speymouth —deil, but he’ll 
tow ye oot tae sea ! Hing intil him, 
hing intil him !’’ His lordship exerted 
himself accordingly, but did not secure 
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the old fellow’s approval. ‘ Man! 
man!’’ Guthrie yelled, ‘“ye’re nae 
pittin’ a twa-ounce strain on him ; he’s 
makin’ fun o’ ye!” The nobleman 
tried yet harder, yet could not please 
his relentless critic. ‘‘ God forgie me, 
but ye canna fush worth a damn! 
Come back on the lan’, an’ gie him the 
butt wi? pith!” Thus adjured, his 
lordship acted at last with vigor; the 
sage, having gaffed the fish, abated his 
wrath, and, as the salmon was being 
‘‘ wetted,” tendered his respectful 
apologies. 

In my time there have been three 
lairds of Arndilly, a beautiful Speyside 
estate which is margined by several 
miles of fishing water hardly inferior 
to any throughout the long run of the 
river. Many a man, far away now 
from ‘bonnie Arndilly’’ and the 
hoarse murmur of the river’s roll over 
its rugged bed, recalls in wistful recol- 
lection the swift yet smooth flow of 
“the Dip;’’ the thundering rush of 
Spey against the ‘‘ Red Craig,’’ in the 
deep strong water at the foot of which 
the big red fish leap like trout when 
the mellowness of the autumn is tint- 
ing into glow of russet and crimson the 
trees which hang on the steep bank 
above ; the smooth, restful glide into 
the long oily reach of the “ Lady’s 
How,” in which a fisherman may spend 
to advantage the livelong day and then 
not leave it fished out ; the turbulent 
half pool, half stream, of the * Piles,” 
which always holds large fish lying be- 
hind the great stones, or in the dead 
water under the daisy-sprinkled bank 
on which the tall beeches cast their 
shadows ; the ** Bulwark Pool ;”’ the 
‘Three Stones,” where the grilse show 
their silver sides in the late May even- 
ings ; ** Gilmour’s ’’ and ‘* Carnegie’s,”’ 
the latter now, alas ! spoiled by gravel ; 
the quaintly named “Tam Mear’s 
Crook”? and the ‘ Spout o’ Cobble- 
pot ;”? and then the dark, sullen swirls 
of “*Sourdon,” the deepest pool of 
Spey. 

The earliest of the three Arndilly 
lairds of my time was the colonel, a 
handsome, generous man of the old 
school, who was as good over High 
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Leicestershire as he was over his own 
moors and on his own water, and who, 
while still in the prime of life, died 
of cholera abroad. Good in the sad- 
dle and with the salmon rod, the 
colonel was perhaps best behind a gun, 
with which he was not less deadly 
among the salmon of the Spey than 
among the grouse of Benaigen. His 
relative, old Lord Saltoun, was hard 
put to it once in the *“‘ Lady’s How” 
with a thirty-pound salmon which he 
had hooked foul, and which, in its full 
vigor, was taking all mauner of liber- 
ties with him, making spring after 
spring clean out of the water. The 
beast was so rebellious and strong that 
the old lord found it harder to contend 
with than the Frenchman who fought 
so stoutly with him for the possession 
of Hougomont. The colonel, fowling- 
piece in hand, was watching the strug- 
gle, and, seeing that Lord Saltoun was 
getting the worst of it, awaited his 
opportunity when the big salmon’s tail 
was in the air after a spring, and, firing 
in the nick of time, cut the fish’s spine 
just above the tail, hardly marking it 
elsewhere. The colonel occasionally 
fished the river with cross-lines, which 
are still legal, although their use is now 
considered rather the ‘‘ Whitechapel 
game.”’ He resorted to the cross-lines, 
not in greed for fish, but for the sake of 
the shooting practice they afforded him. 
When the hooked fish were struggling, 
and in their struggles showing their 
tails out of water, he several times shot 
two right and left, breaking the spine 
in each case close to the tail. 

The colonel was succeeded by his 
brother, who had been a planter in 
Jamaica before coming to the estate on 
the death of his brother. Hardly was 
he home when he contested the county 
unsuccessfully on the old never-say-die 
protectionist platform against the 
father of the present Duke of Fife ; on 
the first polling day of which contest I 
acquired a black eye and a bloody nose 
in the market square of a local village 
at the hands of some gutter lads, with 
whose demand that I should take the 
Tory rosette out of my bonnet I had 
declined to comply. Later, this gen- 
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tleman became an assiduous fisher of 
men as a lay preacher, but he was as 
keen after salmon as he was after sin- 
ners. He hooked and played — and 
gaffed — the largest salmon I have ever 
heard of being caught in Spey by an 
angler—a fish weighing forty-six 
pounds. The actual present laird of 
Arndilly is a lady, but in her son are 
perpetuated the fishing instincts of his 
forbears. 

My reminiscences of Spey and Spey- 
side are drawing to an end, and I now 
with natural diffidence approach a great 
theme. Every Speyside man will real- 
ize from this exordium that I am about 
to treat of ‘* Geordie.” It is quite un- 
derstood throughout lower Speyside 
that it is the moral support which Geor- 
die accords to Craigellachie Bridge, in 
the immediate vicinity of which he 
lives, that chiefly maintains that struc- 
ture ; and that if he were to withdraw 
that support, its towers and roadway 
would incontinently collapse into the 
depths of the sullen pool spanned by 
the graceful erection. The best of men 
are not universally popular, and it must 
be said that there are those who cast on 
Geordie the aspersion of being “‘ some 
thrawn,’’ for which the equivalent in 
south-country language is perhaps ‘“‘a 
trifle cross-grained.’’ These, however, 
are envious people, who are jealous of 
Geordie’s habitual association with 
lords and dukes, and who resent the 
trivial stiffness which is no doubt ap- 
parentin his manner to ordinary people 
for the first few days after the illus- 
trious persons referred to have re- 
luctantly permitted him to withdraw 
from them the light of his counte- 
nance. For my own part, I have found 
Geordie, all things considered, to be 
wonderfully affable. That his tone is 
patronizing I do not deny ; but then 
there is surely a joy in being patronized 
by the factotum of a duke. 

I have never been quite sure, nor 
have I ever dared to ask Geordie, 
whether he considers the duke to be 
his patron, or whether he regards him- 
self as the patron of that eminent 
nobleman. From the “ aucht-and-forty 
daugh ” of Strathbogie to the Catholic 
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Braes of Glenlivat, where fifty years 
ago the “‘sma’ stills ’’ reeked in every 
moorland hollow, across to beautiful 
Kinrara, and down Spey to the fertile 
Braes of Enzie, his Grace is the benev- 
olent despot of a thriving tenantry, who 
have good cause to regard him with 
esteem and gratitude. The duke is a 
masterful man, whom no factor need 
attempt to lead by the nose; but on 
the margin of Spey, from the blush-red 
crags of Cairntie down to the head of 
tide water, he owns his centurion in 
Geordie, who taught him to throw his 
first line when already he was a min- 
ister of the crown, and who, as re- 
gards aught appertaining to salmon 
fishing, saith unto his Grace, Do this, 
and he doeth it. 

Geordie is a loyal subject, and when 
a few years ago he had the opportunity 
of seeing her Majesty during her mo- 
mentary halt at Elgin station, he paid 
her the compliment of describing her 
as a **sonsie wife.’? But the heart- 
loyalty of the honest fellow goes out. in 
all its tender yet imperious fulness 
towards the castle family, to most of 
the members of which, of both sexes, 
he has taught the science and practice 
of killing salmon. Hint the faintest 
shadow of disparagement of any mem- 
ber of that noble and worthy house, 
and you make a life enemy of Geordie. 
On no other subject is he particularly 
touchy, save one—the gameness and 
vigor of the salmon of Spey. Make 
light of the fighting virtues of Spey 
fish — exalt above them the horn of the 
salmon of Tay, Ness, or Tweed —and 
Geordie loses his temper on the in- 
stant, and overwhelms you with the 
strongest language. There is a tradi- 
tion that among Geordie’s remote for- 
bears was one of Cromwell’s Ironsides, 
who on the march from Aberdeen to 
Inverness fell in love with a Speyside 
lass of the period, and who, abandon- 
ing his Ironside appellation of ‘* Hew- 
Agag-in-Pieces,’’ adopted the surname 
which Geordie now bears. This strain 
of ancestry may account for Geordie’s 
smooth yet peremptory skill as a disci- 
plinarian. It devolves upon him dur- 
ing the rod-fishing season to assign to 
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each person of the fishing contingent 
his or her particular stretch of water, 
and to tell off to each as guide one of 
his assistant attendants. 

It is a great treat to find Geordie in a 
garrulous humor, and to listen to one 
of his salmon-fishing stories, told 
always in the broadest of north-country 
Doric. His sense of humor is singu- 
larly keen, notwithstanding that he is 
a Scot ; and it is not in his nature to 
minimize his own share in the honor 
and glory of the incident he may relate. 
One of Geordie’s stories is vividly in 
my recollection, and may appropriately 
conclude my reminiscences of Speyside 
and its folk. There was a stoup of 
‘¢ Benrinnes ’? on the mantelpiece, and 
a free-drawing pipe in Geordie’s mouth. 
His subject was the one on which he 
can be most eloquent —an incident of 
the salmon-fishing season, on which 
the worthy man delivered himself as 
follows : — 

‘“*Twa or three seasons back I was 
attendin’ Leddy Carline whan she was 
fushin’ that gran’ pool at the brig o’ 
Fochabers. She’s a fine fusher, Leddy 
Carline ; faith, she may weel be, for 
I taucht her mysel’. She hookit a 
saumon aboot the midst o’ the pool, 
an’ for a while it gied gran’ sport; 
loupin’ and tumblin’, an’ dairtin’ up 
the watter an’ doon the watter at sic a 
speed as keepit her leddyship muvin’ 
gey fast tae keep abriesht o’t. Weel, 
this kin’ o’ wark, an’ a ticht line, be- 
gan for tae tak’ the spunk oot o’ the 
saumon, an’ I was thinkin’ it was a 
quieston o’ a few meenits whan I wad 
be in him wi’ the gaff; but my birkie, 
near han’ spent though he was, had a 
canny bit dodge up the sleeve o’ him. 
He made a bit whamlin’ run, an’ deil 
tak me gin he didna jam himself intil 
a neuk atween twa rocks, an’ there the 
dour beggar bade an’ sulkit. Weel, 
her leddyship keepit aye a steady drag 
on him, an’ she gied him the butt wi’ 
power; but she cudna get the beast 
tae budge — no, nae sae muckle as the 
breadth o’? my thoomb-nail. Deil a 
word said Leddy Carline tae me fora 
gey while, as she vrought an’ vrought 
tae gar the saumon quit his neuk. But 
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she cam nae speed wi’ him ; an’ at last 
she says, says she, ‘Geordie, I can 
make nothing of him; what in the 
world is to be done?’ ‘Gie him a 
shairp upward yark, my leddy,’ says 
I; ‘there canna be muckle strength 
o’ resistance left in him by this time !? 
Weel, she did as I tellt her —I will say 
this for Leddy Carline, that she’s aye 
biddable. But, rugg her hardest, the 
fush stuck i’ the neuk as gin he waur 
a bit o’ the solid rock, an’ her leddy- 
ship was becomin’ gey an’ exhaustit. 
‘Take the rod yourself, Geordie,’ says 
she, ‘and try what you can do; I 
freely own the fish is too many for 
me.’ Weel, I gruppit the rod, an’ I 
gied a shairp, steady, upward drag; 
an’ up the brute cam, clean spent. He 
hadna been sulkin’ aifter aa’; he had 
been fairly wedged atween the twa 
rocks, for whan I landit him, lo an’ 
behold ! he was bleedin’ like a pig, an’ 
there was a muckle gash i’ the side o’ 
him, that the rock had torn whan I 
draggit him by main force up an’ oot. 
The taikle was stoot, ye’ll obsairve, or 
else he be tae hae broken me ; but tak 
my word for’t, Geordie is no the man 
for tae lippen tae feckless taikle. 

** Weel, I hear maist things; an’ I 
was tellt that same nicht hoo at the 
denner-table Leddy Carline relatit the 
haill adventur’, an’ owned, fat was true 
aneuch, that the fush had fairly bestit 
her. Weel, amo’ the veesitors at the 
castle was the Dowager Leddy Bread- 
anham; an’ it seemed that whan 
Leddy Carline was through wi’ her 
narrateeve, the dowager be tae gie a 
kin’ o’ a scornfu’ sniff an’ cock her neb 
i’ the air; an’ she said, wha but she, 
that she didna hae muckle opingin 0’ 
Leddy Carline as a saumon fisher, an’ 
that she hersel’ didna believe there 
was a fush in the run o’ Spey that she 
cudna get the maistery ower. That 
was a gey big word, min’ ye; it’s lan- 
gidge I wadna venture for tae make use 
o’ mysel’, forbye a south-countra dow- 
ager. 

“Weel, I didna say muckle; but, 
my faith, like the sailor’s paurot, I 
thoucht a deevil o’ a lot. The honor o’ 
Spey was in my hauns, an’ it behuvit 
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me for tae hummle the pride o’ her 
dowager leddyship. The morn’s morn- 
in’ cam, an’ by that time I had decided 
on my plan. o’ operautions. By guid 
luck I fand the dowager takin’ her 
stroll afore brakfast, i’ the floor-gair- 
den. I ups till her, maks my boo, 
an’ says I, unco’ canny an’ respectfu’, 
* My leddy, ye’ll likely be for the watter 
the day ?’ She said she was, so says 
I, ‘ Weel, my leddy, I’ll be prood for 
tae gae wi’ ye mysel’, an’ I’ll no fail 
tae reserve for ye as guid watter as 
there is in the run o’ Spey!’ She 
was quite agreeable, an’ so we sattlit it. 

‘*The duke himsel’ was oot on the 
lawn whan I was despatchin’ the ither 
fushin’ folk, ilk ane wi’ his or her fish- 
erman kerryin’ the rod. ‘ Geordie,’ 
said his Grace, ‘ with whom will you 
be going yourself?’ ‘ Wi’ the Dow- 
ager Leddy Breadanham, yer Grace !’ 
says I. ‘And where do you think of 
taking her ladyship, Geordie ?’ speers 
he. ‘N’odd, yer Grace,’ says I, ‘I 
am sattlin in my min’ for tae tak the 
leddy tae the ‘Brig o’ Fochabers” 
pool ;’ an’ wi’ that I gied a kin’ 0’ a 
respectfu’ half-wink. The duke was 
no’ the kin’ o’ man for tae wink back, 
for though he’s aye grawcious, he’s 
aye dignifeed; but there was a bit 
flichter o’ humor roun’ his mou’ whan 
he said, says he, ‘I think that will do 
very well, Geordie !’ 

‘*Praesently me an’ her leddyship 
startit for the ‘ Brig o’ Fochabers’ 
pool. She cud be vera affauble whan 
she likit, I’ll say that muckle for the 
dowager ; an’ me an’ her newsed quite 
couthie-like as we traivellt. I saftened 
tae her some, I frankly own ; but than 
my hert hardent again whan I thoucht 
o’ the duty I owed tae Spey an’ tae 
Leddy Carline. Of coorse there was a 
chance that my scheme wad miscairry ; 
but there’s no a man on Spey frae 
Tulchan tae the Tug Net that kens the 
natur’ o’ saumon better nor mysel. 
They’re like sheep — fat ane daes, the 
tithers will dae ; an’ gin the dowager 
hookit a fush, I hadna muckle doobt 
fat that fush wad dae. The dowager 
didna keep me vera lang in suspense. 
I had only chyngt her fly ance, an’ she 
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had maist fushed doon the pool a sec- 
ont time, whan in the ripple o’ watter 
at the head o’ the draw abune the rapid 
a fush took her ‘ Riach’ wi’ a greedy 
sook, an’ the line was rinnin’ oot as gin 
there had been a racehorse at the far 
end o’t, the saumon eareerin’ up the 
pool like a flash in the clear watter. 
The dowager was as fu’ o’ life as was 
the fush. Odd, but she kent brawly 
hoo tae deal wi’ her saumon—that I 
will say for her! There was nae need 
for me tae bide closs by the side o’a 
leddy that had boastit there was na a 
fush in Spey she cudna maister, sae I 
clamb up the bank, sat doun on ma 
doup on a bit hillock, an’ took the leeb- 
erty o’ lichtin’? ma pipe. Losh! but 
that dowager spanged up an’ doun the 
waterside among the stanes aifter that 
game an’ lively fush; an’ troth, but 
she was as souple wi’ her airms as wi’ 
her legs; for, rinnin’ an’ loupin’ an’ 
spangin’ as she was, she aye managed 
for tae keep her line ticht. It was a 
dooms het day, an’ there wasna a ruffle 
o’ breeze ; sae nae doobt the fush was 
takin’ as muckle oot o’ her as she was 
takin’ oot o’ the fush. In aboot ten 
meenits there happent juist fat I had 
expectit. The fush made a sidelins 
shoot, an’ dairted intil the vera crevice 
occupeed by Leddy Carline’s fush the 
day afore. ‘Noo for the fun!’ thinks 
I, as I sat still an’ smokit calmly. She 
was certently a perseverin’? wummun, 
that dowager — there was nae device 
she didna try wi’ that saumon tae force 
him oot o’ the cleft. Aifter aboot ten 
meenits mair 0’ this wark, she shot at 
me ower her shouther the obsairve, 
‘Isn’t it an obstinate wretch?’ ‘ Aye,’ 
says I pawkily, ‘he’s gey dour; but 
he’s only a Spey fush, an’ of coorse 
ye’ll maister him afore ye’ve dune wi’ 
him!’ I’m thinkin’ she unnerstude 
the insinivation, for she uttert deil 
anither word, but yokit tee again fell 
spitefu’ tae rug an’ yark at the sulkin’ 
fush. At last, tae mak a lang story 
short, she was fairly dune. ‘ Geordie,’ 
says she waikly, ‘the beast has quite 
worn me out! I’m fit to melt —there 
is no strength left in me ; here, come 
and take the rod!’ Weel, I deleeber- 
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ately raise, poocht ma pipe, an’ gaed 
doun aside her. ‘ My leddy,’ says I, 
quite solemn, an’ luikin’ her straucht 
i? the face —haudin’ her wi’ my ee, 
like—‘I hae been tellt fat yer leddy- 
ship said yestreen, that there wasna 
asaumon in Spey ye cudna maister. 
Noo, I speer this at yer leddyship — 
respectfu’ but direck; div ye admit 
yersel clean bestit—fairly lickit wi’ 
that fush, Spey fush though it be ? 
Answer me that, my leddy!’ ‘I do 
own myself beaten,’ says she, ‘and I 
retract my words.’ ‘Say nae mair, yer 
leddyship !’ says I— for I’m no a cruel 
man —‘ say nae mair, but maybe ye’ll 
hae the justice for tae say a word tae 
the same effeck in the castle whaur ye 
spak yestreen?’ ‘I promise you I 
will,’ said the dowager—‘here, take 
the rod!’ Weel, it was no sae muckle 
afush as was Leddy Carline’s. I had 
it oot in a few meenits, an’ by that 
time the dowager was sae far revived 
that she was able to bring it in aboot 
tae the gaff; an’ sae, in the hinner 
end, she in a sense maistert the fush 
aifter aa’, But I’m thinkin’ she will 
be gey cautious in the futur’ aboot be- 
littlin’ the smeddum o’ Spey saumon ! ” 
ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


From The National Review. 
THE RIVALS OF “PUNCH.” 
A GLANCE AT THE ILLUSTRATED COMIC 
PRESS OF HALF A CENTURY. 

IT must be credited to Punch that its 
position has been made and retained 
in the face not only of early internal 
trouble and public apathy, but of ri- 
valry and competition, and occasionally 
also of savage hostility. These rivals 
(though it is perhaps excess of courtesy 
to accord the term to most of them) 
number at least half a hundred in Lon- 
don alone ; but the great majority dis- 
appeared after lives extending from a 
few weeks up to ten or fifteen years. 
Their epitaph — over-complimentary, 
no doubt, to speak by the card — might 
run, ‘* Died o’ Laughing.”’ 

Satirical and humorous journals, so 
called, had not been lacking in the 
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town during the second quarter of the 
century, when Punch’s rubicund coun- 
tenance first smiled upon the scene. 
Short-lived they had been, for the most 
part, and vituperative too; and more 
distinguished for wit and sarcasm than 
for fun and humor. But at least they 
had educated a public. They served 
the double purpose of encouraging 
the appetite for comic journalism and 
whetting it still further by failing to 
satisfy it; thus directly preparing the 
way for the advent of Punch. The Fly 
had been followed by the Ass, or 
Weekly Beast of Burden, a fourpenny 
illustrated journal which first appeared 
in March, 1826. Next, on the 10th of 
December, 1831, came Figaro in Lon- 
don, the most sturdy of them all. It 
was edited by its founder and propri- 
etor, Gilbert Abott & Beckett, and was 
published by W. Strange, who made 
a speciality of such things. After its 
first number, which was not illus- 
trated, Robert Seymour became its 
chief caricaturist, providing a small 
weekly cut, except when Robert Cruik- 
shank took his place for a time, pend- 
ing a quarrel between the popular 
Seymour and his young editor. Then 
followed the penny Punch in London 
(14th January, 1832), most remarkable, 
perhaps, as having been edited in its 
earlier numbers by Douglas Jerrold, 
for the publisher Duncombe, of Middle 
Row, Holborn, and having only lived, 
in spite of its distinguished parentage, 
for the space of seventeen weeks. Its 
death-blow, or rather its act of suicide, 
was understood to be the publication of 
a burlesque of the Litany, which, even 
in those days of coarse, unprincipled 
“‘humor,’? gave more than usual of- 
fence. Then there was a threepenny 
illustrated sheet called the Original, in 
imitation, of course, of the French 
journal, for which Seymour drew a 
characteristic yet dignified head-piece ; 
and on the same day Giovanni in 
London was started as a strictly polit- 
ical rival to Figaro. It was issued at 
the same price, with cuts (the figure of 
Punch appearing in the heading) which 
were supposed, by courtesy, to enliven 
its pages. A few days later Asmodeus 
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in London came forth as a penny 
weekly, with a title-piece by Kenny 
Meadows and contributions by Robert 
Seymour. The New Figaro was an- 
other penny weekly, started on the 17th 
of March, with poor woodcuts signed 
“W.Hd.;” and then, after Punch- 
inello! or Sharps, Flats, and Nat- 
urals; a Family Gazette of Fun—of 
which only ten numbers appeared, 
although it had the advantage of 
George Cruikshank’s pencil —a pause 
ensued in this shower of ‘‘ comics ”’ for 
afew months. Next, the Whig Dresser 
made its bow. At first it appeared at 
the respectable price of sixpence, and 
set itself diligently to “‘ dressing”? the 
Whigs ; but in January, 1833, it be- 
came a monthly without altering its 
charge, with very fair illustrations by 
William Heath, who as a caricaturist in 
colored-plate fashion had long before 
striven against George Cruikshank for 
popular favor. Almost at the same 
time the London Policeman began his 
beat, and just four years later the 
Penny Satirist made its dirty little mark 
on the scroll of the comic press. It 
was illustrated with more virulence 
than artistic ability by “*C. J. G.,”’ and 
was edited by the notorious Barnard 
Gregory, whose vile escapades in black- 
mailing and similar enterprises, and 
whose attacks on and successful prose- 
cution by the eccentric Duke of Bruns- 
wick, need only to be mentioned to 
account in some measure for that halo 
of scandal and odor of unsanctity which 
at this time seriously infected the at- 
mosphere of professed humorous jour- 
nalism. 

The Wasp (4 May, 1837) followed 
close on the Satirist, and had the ad- 
vantage of the editorship of ‘*‘ Rigdum 
Funnidos,’’? of vastly more value to it 
than the cuts with which it was em- 
bellished ; and then on the 3rd of 
June the ill-famed Renton Nicholson 
brought out the Town as a twopenny 
weekly, with a half-page cartoon to 
supplement the natural attractions of 
its scurrility. The Odd Fellow in 1830 
was the weekly vehicle of a small polit- 
ical culte, and the Wag and Dibdin’s 
Penny Trumpet, both edited by the 
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youthful & Beckett, more than filled a 
public void, which in point of fact 
hardly existed at all. 

To such journals as these, with the 
virulent Scorpion and inane Parrot, 
were people supposed to look for their 
weekly tonic of fun. The majority, 
though certainly not all, of these 
papers, born toa brief though spiteful 
existence, sped their bitter or their 
poisoned little darts, and left nought 
but an unsavory memory behind them. 


Quos dulcis vite exsortes et ab ubere rap- 
tos, 
Abstulit atra dies et fumere mersit acerbo. 


The very number of them effectually 
prevented the success of any one, 
while the practical difficulties of stamp 
and paper duties, and the expenses of 
production, presented to every new- 
comer a task that was hopeless from 
the beginning. The public had long 
since ceased to look for excellence in 
their pages, and found defamation, 
however clever, but a poor substitute 
for the genuine fun which they en- 
joyed in the monthly numbers of 
Hood’s Own, and in the annual series 
of Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack. 

It was against the natural prejudice 
which had grown up in the public 
mind that Punch had to strive. <As I 
point out in my forthcoming ‘ History 
of Punch,’’ he had to show, what had 
never before been dreamt of, that a 
weekly comic and satirical paper might 
not only be clean and wholesome and 
fair, but that it might claim and honor- 
ably occupy a place on the drawing- 
room and boudoir tables. This he soon 
proved ; and the very success of his 
efforts encouraged the brood of com- 
peting journals which from time to 
time have carried on a guerilla warfare 
against his triumphant progress. 

The first of these, curiously enough, 
was started by one of his own lieuten- 
ants, Gilbert & Beckett, in a moment of 
semi-, but only semi-defection. It was 
called the Squib, and made its appear- 
ance on the 28th of May, 1842. At 
first it was a penny paper, but very 
soon it found it necessary to raise its 
price by a halfpenny. It was issued 
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by Last & Clark, the former of whom 
had just given up the printing of 
Punch ; and it must be admitted that, 
in justification of the sub-title of “a 
Granulation of Wit, Satire, and Amuse- 
ment,’’ it was edited respectably, and 
was free from all vulgarity. It cer- 
tainly aimed at being a worthy rival ; 
it contained ‘“ blackies ’’ — little sil- 
houette drawings —like Punch ; New- 
man and Henning were its cartoonists, 
reinforced by Henry Alken ; it spoke 
well of the other paper and of its idea 
of a public testimonial to Dr. Maginn ; 
it issued an almanack, as Punch did, 
and published some of those * physi- 
ologies’? which Punch and Albert 
Smith had made a sensation of the 
hour —of ‘An Old Showman,” “A 
Strolling Player,’? and ‘ Coquetry.”’ 
Perhaps on this very account of imita- 
tion and propriety it did not succeed, 
and on the 17th December it died after 
an existence of not quite four months. 
A Beckett had agreed to confine his 
comic powers exclusively to Punch, 
and without him his little paper proved 
itself a squib that would not go off. 

In 1843 Leman Rede started Judy 
the First, in direct imitation of Punch, 
but he did not carry it beyond a very 
few parts. The present journal of that 
name is, in a sense, the posthumous 
daughter to the first ; but the title had 
lain dormant for four-and-twenty years 
before the present Judy was born to it. 
And when it was new, the paper met 
with so cool a reception that it was 
only through the perseverance of its 
projectors that its existence was as- 
sured. Puck, a Journalette of Fun, was 
founded in the following year, and ran 
to twenty-two numbers, but it never 
seriously crossed Punch’s path. 

The Great Gun was another epoch- 
making creation in the history of the 
comic press in England. Founded in 
part by E. Landells, when his connec- 
tion with Punch was brought to an 
abrupt close, it had ‘‘ Phiz” for its 
“ great gun ;’’? and some exquisite pro- 
ductions from his pencil graced its 
pages, though his cartoons were 
strangely coarse in “‘ execution.’’ Al- 
bert Smith contributed a ‘‘ Comic 
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Guide round London,” with illustra- 
tions by Kenny Meadows; the late 
Henry Doyle, an occasional Punch con- 
tributor by the way, Crowquill, Sar- 
gent, Gavarni, Cham, Henning, and 
H. G. Hine were among the artists ; 
W. H. Maxwell contributed his series 
of capital papers on ‘‘ The Romance of 
War ;”’ and Harriet Martineau was 
said to write a set of letters in support 
of mesmerism, ‘by inspiration!” 
Landells, of course, appeared as en- 
graver. Alfred Bunn, Lord William 
Lennox, and other of Punch’s butts 
were attacked with equal heartiness, 
and Daniel O’Connell found in it an 
irksome satirist. ‘‘ Look to yourself, 
Punch,’’ wrote one critic, ‘‘ you have a 
formidable rival in the field!’’ The 
Great Gun was announced as being 
founded by seceding writers from 
Punch, whose wit would be continued 
‘** without his bitterness ; ”’ but the sug- 
gestion was indignantly repudiated by 
the London Charivari a week or two 
later. Finally, after the retirement of 
** Phiz,”’ the Great Gun exploded. The 
first number, it should be said, had 
been published gratuitously, but its 
regular price was threepence and its 
size a small folio. 

Another clever adversary was Joe 
Miller the Younger, the ‘‘ new series ”’ 
of which began in July, 1845. Punch’s 
Toby had a rival in Joe’s Learned 
Pig ; and with Henning as cartoonist, 
and with the assistance of the late H. 
G. Hine, Joe Miller kept up a smart 
attack upon Punch, who was forever 
embroiling himself with his little rival 
on the score of plagiarism. Before 
long Joe Miller the Younger went the 
way of the Elder, but ere he died he 
turned over such subscribers as re- 
mained to him to a Phenix-like Me- 
phystopheles, which in December, 1845, 
rose gingerly from his ashes. But the 
new journal altogether failed to soar. 
It survived not more than a few weeks, 
and perished in its office, ‘‘ Modern 
Babylon,”’ in Essex Street, Strand. 

The following year —on January Ist, 
1847 — there appeared the Man in the 
Moon, of which a good deal has re- 
cently been said. Mr. Edward Draper, 
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Henry and Horace Mayhew, Shirley 
Brooks, Angus B. Reach, John Oxen- 
ford, and Kenny Meadows had met at 
Albert Smith’s rooms at 14 Percy 
Street, and arranged the plan of the 
new comic, which, however, was to be 
a monthly magazine of small square 
12mo size, which it was thought could 
in no way interfere with Punch. Brad- 
bury & Agnew, however, thought dif- 
ferently, and soon warned off their 
own men from their clever little rival. 
“ Phiz,” H. G. Hine, Nicholson (not 
to be confounded with the infamous 
editor of the Town as aforesaid), 
Thomas, Augustus Mayhew, Smythe, 
Cham, Robert Brough, Mr. G. A. Sala, 
and Shirley Brooks were all in succes- 
sion drafted on to the paper, of which 
the editorship was first in the hands of 
Smith and Reach, and then of Robert 
Brough, until it was purchased by Her- 
bert Ingram of the Illustrated London 
News, and by him dropped in 1849. 
It was undoubtedly one of the cleverest 
and most amusing periodicals of its 
kind ever issued in England, and in 
several instances proved itself an effec- 
tive nursery for its stronger rival, 
Punch. 

In 1847, Mr. Sutherland Edwards 
and James Hannay started Pasquin, a 
crudely brilliant little paper, in which 
Charles H. Bennett made his début 
before the public; and in the next 
year there appeared the Puppet Show, 
financed by the Vizetelly Brothers and 
edited by the two youths who had so 
cleverly conducted the former jour- 
nal during its brief career of a few 
numbers. Gavarni, the distinguished 
French caricaturist, had sought finan- 
cial refuge in London from the unde- 
sired hospitality, once accepted, and 
now asecond time offered, of the debt- 
ors’ prison at Clichy. He was at once 
swooped up by the promoters of the 
new journal, and began his labors by 
drawing a design for its cover. Mr. 
Edwards soon quitted his post, sum- 
moned for all too short a time to work 
on Punch ; but he left behind him a 
band of brilliant youths, including the 
subsequent editor, as well as John 
Bridgman, Shirley Brooks, Angus B. 
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Reach, Robert Brough, E. Blanchard, 
William North, Charles Bennett, and 
Dr. Mackay. It was started on the 
18th March, 1848, as a penny paper (a 
price afterwards increased by half that 
amount), and was not only published 
but printed and the blocks engraved 
by the Vizetellys. It was chiefly re- 
markable, perhaps, as already ex- 
plained, for the continuous and clever, 
yet ineffective, fusillade directed 
against Punch and his merry men, 
whose every act it dilated on, of whose 
caricatures of Lord Brougham and 
others it made bitter jest, and whose 
silencing by Bunn’s ** Word”? afforded 
it an opportunity which it was not slow 
to take. But assaults on Punch have 
ever recoiled on the heads of the as- 
sailants, and in this case, too, failure 
was the sole reward of the ‘“ Show- 
man’s ”’ campaign. 

The Penny Punch was the new comic 
paper of the following year, being 
founded in the month of July, 1849 ; 
and its impudent sub-title was A Chip 
of the Old Block. But the attempt to 
trade upon the reputation of the gen- 
uine Hunchback, and, by the declara- 
tion on the rather clever cover, ‘‘ Final 
abdication in favor of my dear son,”’ so 
as to convey the idea that here was a 
recognized offspring, or a cheap edition 
of the original, was unavailing. Life, 
the Mirror of the Million, a twopenny 
journal that appeared on the 2nd Feb- 
ruary, 1850, was the last rival in 
Punch’s first decade. It was a sort of 
sanctimonious joker, with the senten- 
tious motto of ‘‘ Love the Motive, 
Truth the Power.” ‘ Phiz’’ drew the 
cartoons, and other illustrations were 
executed by the recognized humorous 
draughtsmen whose names have al- 
ready been mentioned. But there was 
far too much of “universal love ”’ for 
the paper ‘to be liked, and it went the 
way of its predecessors. The Month,a 
truly comic publication, was started by 
Albert Smith, with illustrations by 
John Leech, but in spite of its high 
merits it also failed. It has always 
puzzled students of our comic press 
how so brilliant a journal was produced 
under such an editorship. 
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The year 1853 (the 18th January) 
saw the birth of Diogenes, an exceed- 
ingly clever paper whieh, for the 
greater part of its career, was of the 
size and shape of Punch. After a time 
the format was doubled, but the experi- 
ment was resented in the subscribers, 
and in a few weeks a return was made 
to the original size. The principal 
artists engaged upon it were C. H. 
Bennett, Newman, and Mr. Alfred 
Thompson — all three Punch men, 
more or less, Bennett not yet a recruit, 
and Newman already aseceder. Watts 
Phillips also drew cartoons and cuts for 
Diogenes, and was a constant and pro- 
lific contributor to its literary columns. 
He was looked upon as chief; but the 
acting editor was Robert Kemp Philp, 
a writer of no account, but well known 
as the compiler of ‘‘ Enquire Within” 
and other handbooks of domestic im- 
port. In the pages of this journal it 
was the excellent practice of each of 
the writers to sign with a miniature 
black portrait of himself, so that it is 
even now a simple task to trace the 
authorship of a considerable proportion 
of the text. Robert Brough, of whom 
Hain Friswell bore witness that his 
poems ‘‘are too genuinely fine to be 
forgotten, and his prose often full of 
point and wit,’ was a prolific contrib- 
utor with the pencil. Indeed, some- 
times he nearly filled a number with 
his clever drawings, which are to be 
recognized by the sign-manual of a 
running B. Bennett’s mark was an 
owl with a B in its beak (‘‘ B in it’), 
and it was by Friswell that he was in- 
troduced to Mark Lemon. In his illus- 
tration to the preface of the second 
volume (3lst December, 1853) he has 
introduced himself among a group of 
contributors, and has depicted himself 
as carrying an owl in his right hand. 
Diogenes was one of the very few comic 
journals that never attacked Punch, 
and when he retired from public life he 
published a cut of the ancient philos- 
opher smilingly surrendering his pen 
with graceful respect to “ Field Mar- 
shal”? the Sage of Fleet Street. 

Diogenes had not been dead more 
than a few days when his twopenny 
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place was taken by the Comic Times. 
The paper was started by Herbert In- 
gram, avowedly as a penny rival to 
Punch, as the result of a quarrel that 
had taken place between him and Brad- 
bury & Evans. He installed Edmund 
Yates as editor, and the youthful direc- 
tor forthwith obtained the services of 
the entire staff of the defunct Diogenes, 
with the addition of William McCon- 
nell, recently arrived from Ireland. 
The paper started well and had just 
completed its first three months of 
vigorous life when Mark Lemon, who 
acted as Ingram’s secretary and bore 
Yates no unnecessary wealth of love, 
succeeded in persuading the proprietor 
to discontinue it, to its editor’s conster- 
nation and life-long disgust. 

January of the next year (1856) saw 
the birth of two more journals. The 
first was the Train, edited by Yates, 
who brought to it the staff of the Comic 
Times, with the addition of Smedley, 
Palgrave Simpson, Hain Friswell, Al- 
bany Fonblanque, Andrew Halliday, 
Frederick Locker, and Messrs. ‘* Lewis 
Carroll,’? Moy Thomas, Sala, and John 
Hollingshead as occasional writers. It 
was a shilling journal of a magazine 
type, and ran with fair success for two 
years andahalf. Then there was the 
original Idler of this century, edited by 
James Hannay, and assisted by Blan- 
chard Jerrold, J. Cordy Jeaffreson, E. 
Forster Blanchard, and Wiltshire Aus- 
tin. Its mission in the journalistic 
world was to fall foul of the Train, 
and, appreciating the commercial and 
literary value of Punch’s scholarship, 
made great display of its staff’s ’varsity 
education. It lashed its rival, as well 
as sundry individual members of the 
public, with a ‘rod pickled in classic 
brine ;”? but the two dead languages 
combined did not suffice to keep it alive. 

Town Talk, a smart and clever paper, 
began its career on the 8th May, 1858, 
and bore aclever title drawn by Watts 
Phillips. Its principal-claim to recol- 
lection lies in its having published the 
historic article from Yates’s pen upon 
Thackeray, which so entaged the great 
novelist, and led to Yates’s expulsion 
from the Garrick Club. 
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In 1861 Fun was founded, and un- 
usual prospects of prosperity attended 
its opening years, though for a time 
the success was strictly prospective. 
.Tom Hood was the editor until his 
death, when Henry Sampson succeeded 
to his chair; and when the latter was 
summoned elsewhere, Mr. Charles 
Dalziel undertook its control. The 
staff included E. L. Blanchard, Henry 
J. Byron, Tom Robertson, Thomas 
Archer, Jeff. Prowse, Paul Gray (car- 
toonist), William Brunton, Richard 
Doyle (occasionally), Matt. Morgan, C. 
Graves, J. W. Houghton, and Harry S. 
Leigh, with Messrs. W. S. Gilbert, J. 
F. Sullivan, F. C. Burnand, Pinero, 
Gordon Thompson, Fred. Barnard, 
Ernest Griset, Mat. Stretch, Ashby 
Sterry, Clement Scott, and G. R. Sims. 
It was Tom Hood who wrote ‘Songs 
for the Throng, or Versification for the 
Nation,”’ with illustrations by himself ; 
Blanchard contributed the ‘*‘ Almanack 
and Diary, Meteorological and Astro- 
logical Notes ;”’ ‘“‘ Letters from Nigh 
Latitudes, by Mary Anne Hodgkinson,”’ 
came from Mr. Burnand ; and the car- 
toons were mainly by Matt. Morgan. 
Altogether, in spite of poor payments, 
the talent was of a high order, and es- 
tablished a reputation which has not 
yet disappeared. Fun was on the best 
of terms with Punch, and against its 
will acted as a recruiting-ground to the 
senior paper, which did not hesitate to 
take such advantage of it as it pleased 
when favorable occasion presented it- 
self. 

Encouraged by Fun’s success, and 
by the slight financial acknowledgment 
which it offered to its disappointed con- 
tributors, Henry J. Byron started the 
Comic News on the 13th July, 1863. It 
was a penny paper, folio size, and on 
its face bore some of Byron’s most 
startling puns. In the _ head-piece, 
drawn by Brunton, there was a parody 
of the royal arms and legends. Thus, 
on the Garter, ‘‘ Honi soit qui mal y 
pense’’ was distorted into ‘On his 
walk he madl-y puns ;”’ and * Dieu et 
mon droit’? was corrupted first into 
** Do it and draw it,” and afterwards as 
‘*Due a Mon day” — of course, its 
a 
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publishing day.. The cartoonists were 
Brunton, McConnell (who had greatly 
improved since his Punch days), and 
George Cruikshank, Jun.; and the 
Morgans, C. H. Bennett, J. William- 
son, and others made up the artistic 
staff, while the literary contributors 
included most of the non-Punch men. 
In the second yolume, in which the 
shape of the paper was brought down 
to the usual quarto size, the quality 
evaporated in the most extraordinary 
manner. Charles Collins displaced 
Byron, and Newman joined the staff, 
but the paper became extremely poor, 
until new management in September, 
1864, brought about a welcome change. 
Brunton resumed the place he had 
abandoned, and Messrs. Alfred Thomp- 
son and Ashby Sterry strengthened 
both departments of the journal. The 
cartoons were now exceedingly good, 
Morgan and Brunton touched almost 
their highest level, yet popular appre- 
ciation was not secured. As a last re- 
source Punch was violently assailed, 
without anybody taking the slightest 
notice. At last, on the 21st March, 
1865, it cast its name and became the 
Bubble. Of the paper in this changed 
form only two numbers were issued, 
the admirably drawn cartoons in each 
instance (‘‘The Westminster Work- 
shop” and ‘ Abe’s Future’’) having 
already appeared some time before un- 
der different titles in the Arrow and 
the Comic News. It had, of course, 
been prophesied that such a Bubble 
would be sure to burst ; and, under the 
extraordinary mismanagement to which 
it was subjected, the forecast was justi- 
fied within a fortnight. 

Meanwhile the Arrow, published by 
John Camden Hotten, had been begun 
on August 2nd, 1864, as. a sixpenny 
fortnightly, with the motto, ‘“ Una 
eademque manus vulnus opemque fe- 
ret.”” It was edited by Harry S. Leigh, 
and had the advantage of Mortimer 
Collins’s graceful pen. Matt. Morgan 
was the cartoonist ; his drawing, at this 
time very good indeed, was obviously 
founded on Sir John Tenniel’s, and not 
infrequently it was not unworthy of 
the master. The policy of the Arrow 
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included the smashing of Punch ; but 
Leigh’s cutting verses were far more 
damaging than the ponderous prose 
attacks. Nevertheless they equally left 
the Fleet Street jester unscathed and 
undisturbed ; whereupon a change of 
price and of publisher was tried. But 
the fact was that there were more 
comic papers than the public cared to 
support, and the Arrow sank quietly to 
rest, in the knowledge that it had been 
probably the best printed and produced 
of all its kind. Contemporary with the 
last-named paper was Mr. Merryman, 
which started in February, 1864, and 
was illustrated by the indefatigable 
and omnipresent William Brunton. It 
made little mark, however. Few no- 
ticed it while it lived, and fewer still 
observed that it had died. 

Unique among these papers of comic 
pretension was the Owl, which was set. 
on foot under the proprietorship of S*: 
Algernon Borthwick. Its cover — its 
sole claim to being included in this 
paper— was drawn by Richard Doyle. 
The paper, the price of which was six- 
pence, was practically produced by 
‘*private secretaries.”” Mr. Evelyn 
‘Ashley, Lord Palmerston’s private sec- 
retary, edited it, and among the staff 
are to be found the well-known names 
of Charles Freemantle (afterwards of 
the mint), Rivers Wilson, Philip Cur- 
rie, Calcraft, T. G. Bowles (who 
contributed ‘* Vers de Société’’), and 
Frank Marshall. The paper was only 
issued during the season—that is to 
say when the House was sitting — and 
it ran for about two years. 

The year 1867 was remarkable for 
the appearance of no fewer than four 
““comics.’? There was Judy the Sec- 
ond, to which reference has already 
been made. Then there was Toby, the 
London Comic Critic. The first num- 
ber was published in October, edited 
by Perey Cruikshank, with George 
Cruikshank, Jun., as cartoonist. Its 


motto was “Toby, or Not To-by.”’ 
The public decided not To-be,” and the 
paper quietly abided by the verdict. 
-Banter, conducted by Mr. Sala, was 
more like the Train than like Punch, 
and in its pages the editor published 
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his novel of ‘The Bargreaves’’ and 
**On a Bus,” and Augustus Mayhew 
his ‘‘ Mrs. Letts’s Diary.’”’ It was a 
penny paper, square, like Punch ; but 
although it had the advantage of dis- 
tinguished collaboration, it succeeded 
no better than the same editor’s Chat, 
which had been illustrated by Henning. 
Echoes from the Clubs was a sixpenny 
satirical journal, which was edited by 
Frank Vizetelly, the war-correspond- 
ent, who disappeared so strangely in 
the Egyptian campaign. In its early 
days it was unillustrated, but after- 
wards Brunton and E. C. Barnes, the 
painter, were called on to provide car- 
toons. The editorship passed into the 
hands, first, of Mortimer Collins (who 
was said by his friends to admit, a little 
grudgingly perhaps, that Shakespeare 
was perhaps a greater poet than him- 
self), and then of Mr. Ashby Sterry ; 
but no means could be found to make 
it live into 1870. 

The most remarkable production of 
the year 1868 was the Tomahawk, bril- 
liantly cartooned by Matt. Morgan with 
pictures boldly conceived, admirably 
executed, and printed on a colored 
ground, with the high lights left white. 
This might have proved a very serious 
competitor to Punch, but in accordance 
with that law of luck which seems to 
govern the Charivari’s path, the car- 
toonist took advantage of fortuitous 
circumstances to execute a powerful 
cartoon of what was regarded as a dis- 
loyal character. Had it not been so 
well carried out little notice might have 
been attracted to it. As it was, it be- 
came the talk of the town, and so 
deeply did it offend, that the public 
was upin arms. Four years later the 
Tomahawk ceased to be. But its dis- 
solution, it must be admitted, was has- 
tened by business mismanagement to 
say the least of it, on the part of one 
who had access to the treasury. It 
gave place in the following year to the 
Sparrowhawk, a monthly version, of 
which nothing more need be said, so 
brief was its existence. 

The chief point of interest about the 
Censor, which was started in May, 
1868, under the editorship of Hain 
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Friswell as a twopenny rival to Punch, 
was the fact that the post of cartoonist 
was for three or four weeks in the 
hands of that many-sided man, Pro- 
fessor Herkomer, R.A. But his ser- 
vices were soon dispensed with, as it 
was objected that his cartoons were 
altogether ‘* too German ” — which was 
not surprising, considering that he 
persuaded his father to sit for any and 
every figure in each of the pictures. 
It thus came about that the old gentle- 
man represented the pope, Mr. Brad- 
laugh, and Nemesis in turn, appearing 
indifferently before the public as 
‘* Bradlaugh besmearing the figure of 
Truth”? and “ Death and Folly [both] 
feeding War.” 

The Razor, or the London Humorist 
and Satirist belongs to September of 
the same year; in October appeared 
Quiz, the-Comic Satirist, a three-half- 
penny paper, which produced a colored 
cartoon weekly by Jellicoe, in the man- 
ner of Matt. Morgan, and was other- 
wise illustrated by Brunton ; and the 
Will o’ the Wisp offered in vain the 
attraction of two cartoons. The chief 
of the year’s productions, however, was 
the Mask, which, under the editorship 
of Mr. Alfred Thompson and Leopold 
Lewis (the adapter of “* The Bells’’), 
ran an original and pleasant, if not a 
successful course. 

At the beginning of the following 
year Echoes appeared as a new series, 
and sought to impress with a double- 
page cartoon—in those days com- 
moner, perhaps, than now; and then 
in the month of October Punch and 
Judy made its impudent début under 
the proprietorship of Lord Kilmorey. 
Punch was outraged and Judy scandal- 
lized ; and in course of time the new- 
comer was duly ‘“injuncted’’ by the 
Chancery Division of the High Court 
of Justice, but not before the paper 
had reached its third volume, and had 
sunk so low that the order of the court 
was doubtless welcomed and merrily 
accepted as a happy despatch. 

The Period, an Illustrated Quizzical, 
Satirical, and Critical Review of What 
is Going On, appeared in May, 1870, 
with the artistic aid of Messrs, George 
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Cruikshank the Younger. and Alfred 
Thompson, who supplied a cartoon in 
three colors, an enterprise which 
utterly failed to create thc sensation 
expected of it, even though some of the 
contributions —especially the parody 
of Swinburne’s ‘“‘Songs before Sun- 
rise ’? — were distinctly clever. It was 
quickly followed by the Girl of the 
Period, a satirical paper, which pro- 
fessed to be written by women for 
women, with the inspiration of Mrs, 
Lynn Linton. It was rather fast, but 
not otherwise feminine in its tone, 
save in so far as it aimed at catching 
male readers. It was edited by Au- 
gustus Mayhew, illustrated by Miss 
Claxton, and supplied with verses by 
Mr. Ashby Sterry. It did not last 
more than about a year. A fate still 
harder awaited the Grumbler (19 Nov.), 
in which John Swain was interested. 
The public recognized, no doubt, its 
own little national failing, but it did 
not appreciate, to the extent anticipated 
by the projectors, the privilege of hav- 
ing its jokes and its weaknesses served 
up together. Mrs. Brown’s Budget, 
edited of course by ‘* Arthur Sketch- 
ley’ (the Rev. George Rose) and illus- 
trated by “* Bab” (Mr. W. S. Gilbert), 
was published on the Ist August, 1870. 
It confined itself to the doings and say- 
ings of Sketchley’s remarkable creation 
—a form of humor revived in Punch 
in the masculine person of ‘* Robert.”’ 
Junius was started in 1873, edited by 
Gilbert & Beckett, and had for its prin- 
cipal contributor G. W. Godfrey, whose 
excellent verse attracted some atten- 
tion, **The Modern Lord Chester- 
field’? being among his most noticeable 
work. And then, except the Lantern 
(8 January, 1874), with its colored 
cover and cartoon by M. Faustin,—a 
rather clever satirical paper,— and 
Yorick (16 December, 1876), with a 
cover and colored cartoon in the manner 
of Matt. Morgan by Mr. Harry Furniss, 
there was no important appearance 
until Moonshine was established in 
1879, with Mr. Alfred Bryan as car- 
toonist. Besides the Fool of March, 
1882, with its silhouette illustrations — 
a wonderful exhibition of folly, truly 
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—there have been the Dwarf, Mr. 
Zangwill’s Ariel, Funny Folks, and 
Black and White (the original, that 
died and was forgotten long before the 
present weekly was thought of), as 
well as Ally Sloper and Pick-Me-Up ; 
but not one of them produced the 
slightest effect on Punch, even to the 
point of attracting his attention or re- 
sentment. The latest comer was Mr. 
Harry Furniss’s Lika Joko, and it was 
thought that, as its creator had been 
trained in Mr. Punch’s school, it was 
possible that the king of comic papers 
might have something yet to learn from 
one of the cleverest of his own kith and 
kin. But apart from the remarkable 
variety and brightness of the paper, it 
was notable chiefly for the extraordi- 
nary resource, invention, and adapta- 
bility of Mr. Furniss himself; and his 
sturdy Toryism and vigorous imagina- 
tive cartoons revived the best tradi- 
tions of the fighting political artist. 
After a merry life of nearly seven 
months it was discontinued and its 
main features adopted by Mr. Furniss 
in the New Budget. And Punch went 
marching on. 

Perhaps the most original of the 
group just mentioned was Black and 
White which was endowed with a Con- 
servative and a Liberal editor for the 
two halves of the paper. They had 
power to express their opinions as 
frankly as they chose of ‘our col- 
leagues on the other side of the 
cartoon’? — which cartoon changed 
political sides alternately — and did so 
with funny effect until one day one of 
the editors forgot his humor, except 
what was ill. He lost his temper and 
threw up his position, and thereupon 
the venture came to grief. 

In addition to all these rivals and 
competitors there are the other comic 
papers which, taking Punch as their 
model, have paid him the equivocal 
compliment of direct imitation. Thus 
when Louis Napoleon was meditating 
his coup d’état, and when freedom of 
the press hardly existed, ‘* Cham” 
brought out in the French capital a 
satirical paper (which, however, was 
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not successful) called Punch & Paris. 
In 1847 the Berlin Punsch saw the 
light, and a year later the Munich 
Punch was established. In 1860 Y 
Punch Cymraeg was published at Holy- 
head (or Holywell). In 1864 the 
Shanghai Punch was conducted in the 
Chinese port by Mr. James Furniss, 
brother of Mr. Harry Furniss ; and 
from 1861 onwards the Japan Punch 
was written, illustrated, lithographed, 
and printed on rice paper, fourteen 
inches by ten inches, in the native 
style, by the late Mr. Workman, the 
brother of Mr. T. Blake Wirgman. 
This was followed in 1877 by the type- 
printed Japanese Punch, in Japanese 
and English characters, at the price of 
five sen. This also was a native pro- 
duction, conducted in the true native 
spirit. The Oriental Mr. Punch, for 
instance, piously declares that he only 
publishes humorous puzzles, conun- 
drums, and so forth, for the edification 
of his readers, ‘‘ As it is against our 
Creator’s will that man should remain 
idle, even fora moment.’’ The Parsee 
Punch, published at Bombay, is equally 
printed in English and the vernacular. 
Besides these we have had the Sydney 
Punch, the Queensland Punch, Mac- 
Punch, or the Scottish Charivari (with 
Punch in a kilt taking snuff, with 
Toby, a Skye terrier, at his feet), and 
the Manx Cat, or Isle of Man Chari- 
vari. The latter began as early as 
1847. Other imitations, different in 
name, but closely resembling Punch in 
form and spirit, were Yankee Doodle 
(New York, 1847), Grip (of Toronto), 
the Lantern (Adelaide), Pat, the Dart 
(of Birmingham), as well as the Town 
Crier of the same town, and the Lictor 
(of Sydney, 1869). 

This list might be extended, but it is 
long enough to show how widespread 
is Punch’s fame, and how high the 
journalistic esteem in which he is held, 
not in English colonies alone, but in 
foreign countries which are usually ex- 
cused from comprehending our humor, 
and which never could have been sus- 
pected of harboring sympathy with it. 

M. H. SPIELMANN. 
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From The Spectator. 
RELIGIOUS MOVEMENIS IN INDIA. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘SPECTATOR.”’ ] 


Sir, — All speculations regarding re- 
ligious movements in India must con- 
tinue to be vague and inconclusive 
until we are in a position to understand 
what the faith of the masses really is. 
Hitherto most of the accounts which 
we possessed of the beliefs of the Hin- 
doos, were based more on an extensive 
literature, the production of a special 
and interested class, than on actual in- 
quiries among the people themselves. 
This has been to some extent corrected 
by the investigations carried out in the 
course of the ethnographical survey of 
northern India and by the returns of 
the last census. Much, however, re- 
mains to be done before we shall be in 
a position to dogmatize on the faith of 
the masses, and the accuracy of the 
statistics as we find them is affected by 
causes not peculiar to India. 

The official creed of the people is 
Brahmanism, which is more a collec- 
tion of varying beliefs than a definite 
faith, such as that, for instance, of 
Islam or Christianity, and its scriptures 
everywhere betray marks of their ori- 
gin. At the outset a simple worship of 
the powers of nature, it gradually ab- 
sorbed the animism, fetishism, or to- 
temism of the lower races. In every 
country the rolls of the adherents of 
the established creed include many 
who are believers only in name ; and 
so in India it does not necessarily fol- 
low that because the head of a family 
records himself as a worshipper of Siva 
or of Vishnu, he believes nothing else. 
There is, again, a natural tendency 
among the menial castes and the jungle 
tribes on the outskirts of civilization to 
class themselves as worshippers of the 
orthodox gods, while, as a matter of 
fact, their real devotion is directed to 
the village fetish-stone or local godling, 
some deified ancestor or some sacred 
animal, such as the cow or the monkey. 
To the ordinary villagers, who consti- 
tute the bulk of the population, it may 
be safely said that the higher forms 
of the Hindoo faith have little or no 
meaning. 
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In attempting, then, to judge of the 
prospects of any general religious 
movement among the rural population, 
we must be careful to discriminate that 
tendency to reform which always shows 
itself in more or less activity among 
the cultivated classes of the commu- 
nity, from those which really influence 
the masses. Such, for instance, is the 
Arya Samaj, which preaches an active 
propaganda among educated Hindoos 
in northern India. It strives to restore 
the purer faith of the Vedas, and while 
its associations have a considerable 
body of adherents in some of the larger 
cities, it has little or no influence be- 
yond what the Anglo-Indian calls “‘ the 
Babu’’ class. Of another type are the 
numerous Vaishnava sects, which are 
constantly being evolved by a process 
of fission from what may perhaps be 
called middle-class Hindooism. They 
preach a mild, humanitarian form of 
belief, and take as the object of their 
special worship Rama or Sita, Krishna 
or Radha, in their numerous forms. 
The tendency of many of them is in 
the direction of the erotic type, and 
their large collections of devotional lit- 
erature illustrate the least robust and 
most degraded side of modern Hindoo- 
ism. They usually take their rise in 
the great colleges of the faith at great 
religious centres like Benares or Brin- 
daban, and their chief adherents are 
drawn from the mercantile classes, if 
for no other reason than that the dec- 
oration of their images and the sensu- 
ous services in their temples can be 
conducted only at lavish expense. 
Hence they are seldom found among 
the rural population, who prefer the 
worship of Mahadeva, partly perhaps 
because he is of the kindred of their 
own village fetish, and partly because 
all he needs in the way of an offering 
is a little water, some flowers and 
leaves of the sacred Bel tree. 

But what is of real importance, not 
less from a sociological than from a 
political point of view, is any move- 
ment among the dumb masses who 
swarm in the grey mud-hamlets spread 
all over the great North Indian plain. 
It is not easy for any one who sees 
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them for the first time, a rather de- 
pressed, stolid, and apparently unemo- 
tional race of petty farmers, cowherds, 
and day-laborers, to realize the influ- 
ence which religion exercises over 
them. But in one sense they are per- 
haps the most religious race in the 
world, and it is only necessary to watch 
the enthusiastic pilgrims crowding into 
the sacred pool at Hardwar, or awe- 
stricken and filled with the spirit of 
devotion before the famous shrines of 
Benares, to be certain that we are here 
face to face with emotion of no common 
type. 

These people employ as their reli- 
gious guides the wandering Sannyasi, 
Bairagi, or Jogi, who, if a Saivite, is 
generally a wild-looking ascetic, with 
unkempt locks, his body smeared with 
ashes, who occasionally meets one of 
our officers in his cold-weather tours. 
It is too much the habit with ignorant 
Europeans to brand every one in the 
garb of a fakir as a rogue and impostor. 
Many of them, and in particular the vo- 
taries or some of the Vaishnava sects, 
are very pious, worthy men. But 
it hardly does credit to the astuteness 
of our government that we still know 
so little of the aims and methods of a 
personage who admittedly exercises a 
powerful influence in the rural world. 
We do know that while it is the village 
Brahman who works out horoscopes, 
tells fortunes, and manages the rites 
collectively known as Puja, the ser- 
vices after childbirth, at marriages, and 
the like, it is the ascetic Guru who is 
the sole moral teacher of the masses, 
and it is from him alone that the rustic 
receives any religious instruction or 
advice. What the Guru, then, thinks 
of our administration becomes a very 
serious question indeed. Many of the 
methods of our government are prob- 
ably distasteful in the extreme. He 
admits that we tolerate him, so far as 
to severely let him alone; but he 
knows that this toleration is generally 
leavened with contempt, if not accom- 
panied with undisguised abhorrence. 
If the personage whom we treat as a 
lazy cumberer of the ground, half ma- 
niac and half impostor, does not in- 
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terest himself to make loyalty part of 
the sermon which he preaches, it is 
difficult to blame him. With the Sikh 
ascetic bodies the relations of our offi- 
cers appear fairly amicable, and when 
trouble has been brewing at the great 
Hardwar gatherings, the heads of the 
Nirmala and Udasi colleges have 
always ranked themselves on the side 
of order. It is much to be desired 
that the State should establish a practi- 
cable modus vivendi with the Saivas of 
Benares and the Vaishnavas of Ma- 
thura. 

That the Guru, if he is inclined 
towards mischief, can do much to annoy 
and alarm us, is plainly taught by re- 
cent events. It was he who stirred up 
the weavers and roughs of Benares to 
resist the introduction of pipe-water 
into slums where, in the olden days, 
cholera was endemic. There seems 
little doubt that the movement for the 
protection of the cow, one of the most 
tangled problems which has arisen to 
perplex the authorities since the great 
Mutiny, was, in the main, the work of 
the ascetic orders, and was their coun- 
terblast to the act for the control of 
infant marriage, a measure especially 
obnoxious to the priestly class in Ben- 
gal. It is practically certain that the 
famous tree-daubing was planned and 
carried out by them with some vague 
idea of annoying their rulers. 

But it is not alone among the Brah- 
manized masses of the northern plains 
that this class of teacher is busy. 
Their emissaries are at present actively 
engaged in bringing within the Brah- 
manical fold the jungle-dwellers of the 
central hills. Quite recently a person- 
age known as the Dubiya Baba, ‘the 
Diib grass-father,’”’ so called, because 
he was said to live on the esculent 
herbage on which the Anglo-Indian 
feeds his horses, appeared in Chota 
Nagpur. He sat within a circle of fire 
in the hottest weather, and preached 
teetotalism and the disuse of animal 
food, with digressions on the power- 
lessness of our government to interfere 
with him so effectively, that before 
long the Kharwars destroyed the stills 
with which they make spirits out of the 
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Mahua petals, and killed all the fowls 
which usually swarm round their vil- 
lages. But at last the Baba was de- 
ported, and before a few months had 
passed the stills were in full swing 
again, and the chickens will soon be as 
numerous as ever. 

It is from the lips of some teacher 
like this, a successor of Ram Sing, the 
Ktka who convulsed the eastern Pun- 
jab more than twenty years ago, that 
we may any day hear of a revival of 
the agitation for the protection of the 
cow, about the only cause powerful 
enough to stir the village population 
from Patna to Umballa. It is a cause 
which, though some of its more astute 
supporters have tried to bolster it up 
with statistics of the possible value of 
the animals killed to feed Thomas At- 
kins and the urban Mussulman, rests 
purely on sentiment, and is perhaps, 
for that reason alone, all the more ef- 
fective. For the present, the govern- 
ment has succeeded in scotching it ; 
but there seems little doubt that we 
shall hear more of it by aud by, and 
perhaps at some crisis of foreign pol- 
itics when we are less prepared to meet 
it. Short of the establishment of some 
arrangement with the heads of the re- 
ligious colleges, any compromise with 
the movement, as much in the interest 
of the urban Mahommedan as of the 
British soldier and the Eurasian, is out 
of the question. We dare not truckle 
to a cause which is real enough to drive 
the Behari peasant to massacre his 
Mussulman neighbor who has lived in 
amity with him for generations. We 
can do nothing but maintain our pres- 
ent attitude of sternly impartial re- 
pression of the fanaticism of the rival 
sectaries. 

What, then, are the prospects of any 
really effective Hindoo revival in this 
or similar directions ? That we have 
hitherto had no experience of such 
a movement is no sound argument 
against the possibility of its occurrence. 
All the chief religious movements in 
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from the blue.” Who could have 
prophesied that Buddhism would over- 
throw Brahmanism and caste, only to 
be itself annihilated ; that the faith of 
the Khalsa would rise on the ruins of 
the Moghul Empire ; that Islam would 
succeed in annexing the swamps of 
eastern Bengal? The village or paro- 
chial form of rural society undoubtedly 
tends towards isolation; but on the 
other hand, our railways, and in partic- 
ular the facilities now provided for re- 
ligious pilgrimages, bring the people 
more in touch with their religious lead- 
ers, and so offer facilities for a general 
revival which did not exist a couple 
of generations ago. The influence of 
caste, too, as an obstacle to combi- 
nation, has probably been overrated. 
Any one who pretends to be an ortho- 
dox Hindoo respects the cow, and the 
recent movement for her protection 
was not confined to any special caste. 
One thing seems obvious, that we are 
nearer the stirring up of the dry bones 
of Hindooism than we have been for 
many years. What will be the final 
result of such a revival lies in the 
womb of the future. Will Christianity 
avail itself of the great opportunity, or 
will Islam take the lead? Will the 
movement result in a mere rearrange- 
ment of the old idolatries? If the 
Indian Mahommedans could shake 
themselves free from Rim, and move 
the headquarters of the faith to Delhi 
or Hyderabad, they would be most dan- 
gerous competitors in the race for re- 
ligious empire. Who can foretell how 
far the diplomatists engaged in the 
protection of the Armenian Church 
may hold in their hands the spiritual 
destinies of Hindostan? Lastly, one 
great factor in the problem is the influ- 
ence of the few pale-faced British offi- 
cers who, in good report and evil 
report, rule the great North Indian 
plain, which may be the scene of stir- 
ring events in the near future. But 
what is needed to make them more effi- 
cient warriors in the Indian Armaged-- 


India have been in the nature of ** bolts | don cannot be discussed now. 


BANDA KHUDA. 
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Froimn Temple Bar, 
CRANFORD SOUVENIRS. 

I HAVE always regretted that I never 
met Mrs. Gaskell, who must often have 
stayed at the little town outside the 
gates of my old home, the town she 
has so graphically described as ‘* Cran- 
ford,” and where she lies buried in the 
Dissenting burial-ground. But though 
I never met Mrs. Gaskell, I have 
known the original of at least one of 
her characters, and heard my mother 
speak of others. The sturdy, upright 
figure of Captain Brown stands vividly 
before me ; he was of middle height, 
with a large head and bull neck, and 
what an American would call a 
“chunky” figure, somewhat like a 
marmot when he goes to sleep for the 
winter. He was one of those friends 
and retainers who live on into old age, 
and so are handed down through sev- 
eral generations, and are loved and 
respected by the children they have 
seen grow up. For many years Cap- 
tain Hill, for that was his real name, 
was adjutant of the Cheshire Yeo- 
manry, of which my grandfather was 
then colonel, and it was this post which 
brought him into more intimate rela- 
tions with us than might otherwise 
have been the case. He was a self- 
made man, and had risen, it was said, 
from being a drummer-boy in the 
Peninsular War, but his manners and 
feelings were those of a gentleman. 
His knowledge of military discipline 
and details made him a valuable help 
to his colonel, while his honest up- 
right nature and loyal affection en- 
deared him to us all. My grandfather 
let him a house in the town ata pep- 
percorn rent, and gave him a pig every 
year to fatten for bacon. The captain 
always came to choose his pig among 
the numerous young porkers disporting 
themselves in the strawyard. The 
dear old man never realized that the 
grandchildren of his colonel were at 
length grown up ; and it was a joke in 
the family that he would always meet 
some of us on our return from London 
with the exclamation, ‘‘ Why, how you 
have grown!” On one occasion after 
dinner we got him to join in a game of 
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Russian Scandal where a story is whis- 
pered from one to another. The old 
man was growing deaf, and the story 
happened to begin thus: ‘* A queen’s 
counsel said to a leading barrister ; ”’ 
by the time it came to his turn to whis- 
per, he said in a loud voice to his 
neighbor, ‘‘ The queen with a crown 
upon her head leant over the bannister 
——and, upon my soul, I don’t re- 
member a word more.’’ The real cap- 
tain did not meet with the tragic end 
related in the story, but died in peace- 
ful old age. He was to the last proud 
of his Waterloo cloak, his faithful com- 
panion for more than fifty years. He 
laughingly complained that on his re- 
turn to England after the battle, his 
ungrateful country fined him ten shil- 
lings for marching on the footpath. 

Another character, who was sup- 
posed to be the original of Miss Matty’s 
lover, was an eccentric Mr. Peter 
Leigh, a small squire who had property 
just outside the town; here he had 
erected an observatory, and yearly 
published a_ prophetic weather al- 
manac, which my mother was in the 
habit of buying. He said that his 
almanac was generally right, but not 
always ; the occasional failure of his 
predictions he conveniently ascribed 
to the disturbances caused by a planet, 
which he declared to be as yet undis- 
covered —a planet as useful as the cat 
which the housemaid makes respon- 
sible for the broken china. I have 
heard my mother say that he once sent 
an invitation to her, asking the whole 
family “‘ for two days and two nights, 
beds included.” My father (the late 
Lord Egerton) was executor to two old 
ladies in the town, and burnt a number 
of letters which might have thrown 
light on the love-affair which probably 
kept Mr. Peter Leigh a bachelor to the 
end of his days. 

Cranford, or Knutsford, which is its 
real name, is supposed to date from the 
time of Canute. A curious custom is 
still kept up there on the occasion of a 
wedding, when mottoes and half-moons 
are drawn in white sand between the 
cobbles of the street. The origin of 
this: is thus explained. King Canute, or 
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Knut forded a neighboring brook, and 
sat down to shake the sand out of his 
shoes ; while he was doing this a bridal 
party passed by, and he shook the sand 
in front of them, and wished them joy 
and as many children as there were 
grains of sand ! 

I remember as a child being taken 
by my mother to pay a friendly visit to 
Dr. Holland, who in his younger days 
had been the family doctor ; his house 
looked on the churchyard, and the 
ghastly joke was made that he never 
lost sight of his patients ; his son was 
the famous Sir Henry Holland, and his 
grandson is the present Viscount 
Knutsford. Dr. Holland’s daughters 
were very clever, cultivated women, 
and probably would have admired Dr. 
Johnson as much as Miss Matty’s 
sister did. 

Tz old days there was no pavement 
in the narrow streets of Knutsford, 
nothing but the cobbles for the foot- 
passengers. An elderly maiden lady, 
having felt the discomfort of this, left 
asum of money to be spent in provid- 
ing a narrow sidewalk, wide enough 


for one person, but not wide enough 
for two, lest it should encourage court- 


ing! Another kind-hearted native, 
feeling how steep was the hill leading 
out of the town, built a stone seat into 
the wall, with this motto carved on 
it: — 


This seat is put at my expense, 
And Honi soit qui mal y pense. 


It was at Knutsford that the elec- 
tions were held, and one of the neigh- 
boring squires, more given to hunting 
than to oratory, had to make a speech. 
This weighed heavily on his mind, and 
one night he was so late in going to 
bed that his wife went to his room to 
see what had happened to him; she 
found him standing in his night-shirt 
on a chair rehearsing his speech. 
When at last the day came and he had 
delivered it on the hustings, he became 
so excited that he joined in the cheer- 
ing of his own speech and waved his 
hat vigorously, when there fluttered 
down from it sheets of paper. ‘ Eh, 
mon, here’s your spache ! ”’ said a by- 
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stander from the crowd below, picking 
up the scattered papers and handing 
them to the orator. 

The custom of funeral scarves was 
kept up in Knutsford, and they were 
sent to old friends as a compliment. 
I remember seeing my grandfather 
come to church with the long ends of 
his black silk scarf streaming from his 
hat ; it had been sent by the executors 
of an old lady, the last member of a 
family he had known. My grand- 
father, with the absent-mindedness of 
old age, begged his niece to write and 
thank her. 

We used to go to Knutsford con- 
stantly for shopping, or to fetch the 
afternoon post, or to take a class in the 
girls’ school my grandmother had es- 
tablished. We often went in a small 
open carriage with a single horse, on 
which rode a postilion, in the family 
livery of buff and red and a black vel- 
vet cap over his neat wig. I have 
never elsewhere seen a similar turn- 
out, except at Scarborough, and as my 
grandmother was from Yorkshire, she 
may have borrowed the idea from 
there. It may have been a survival 
from the days when postilions were 
more common than coachmen. 

I wonder if there is still a town-crier 
at Knutsford. I have heard my father 
say that the town-crier used to be 
dressed in the family livery, as my 
father was lord of the manor, but that, 
as the town-crier occasionally got drunk 
and brought disgrace on the livery, he 
was given a suit of pepper and salt in- 
stead. 

I have heard my mother say that the 
chapter at the beginning of ‘* Wives 
and Daughters,’ describing the garden 
party, is an exact account of the parties 
at Tatton which my grandmother used 
to give to the ladies of the town who 
helped as teachers in the Sunday 
school. The garden, where Molly (in 
the novel) fell asleep on that hot after- 
noon, and which was the paradise of 
our childhood, still charms a younger 
generation ; and Cranford, though the 
quaint old folk are gone, is a flourish- 
ing and growing town. 

BEATRIX L. TOLLEMACHE. 





